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FOREWORD 



Our nation has created the world's finest system of higher education. At its best, it combines the best 
research and teaching with the greatest variety of educational programs available anywhere. It is a system 
composed of universities, colleges, junior colleges, and professional schools of almost every description. 
Together they provide our citizens with multiple opportunities to tailor an educational program to their changing 
goals and circumstances throughout life. 

Today, SO percent of American high school graduates go on to enroll in postsecondary institutions, with 
total enrollments at almost 18 million. Expenditures by these institutions have nearly doubled since 1966; 
they totalled $90 billion in 1984. Funding from federal, state, and local governments accounted for almost 
half this total— $44 billion in 1984, up to $26 billion in 1966 when adjusted for inflation. The private sector 
has also provided substantial — and steadily increasing — support for higher education. 

The American people have been generous to our colleges and universities and this generosity derives from 
the belief that these institutions are an indispensable foundation of our economic progress and national well- 
being. It rests on the firm belief that these institutions offer a gateway to the American dream. Given this 
importance we ascribe to higher education, as well as its growing costs, it is only reasonable that students, 
parents, government officials, and others should look for— and expect to find— evidence that they are getting 
their money's worth. This is a particularly important matter for students from less financially fortunate homes, 
students for whom higher education may be a crucial avenue to success. 

Many students now receive an excellent education from our institutions of higher education. But the health 
and vitality of these institutions depend upon the creation and maintenance of rigorous standards of achievement 
for students, faculty members, and institutions themselves. There is wide agreement that the quality of 
undergraduate liberal arts education at a number of colleges and universities is not what it should be. We 
have all heard reports that many of our graduates do not possess the knowledge, skills, or, in some cases, 
the civic virtues of a well-educated person. Some evidence is fragmentary, anecdotal, or impressionistic; other 
indicators are more tangible: student performance declined in 11 of IS major Subject Area Tests of the 
Graduate Record Examination between 1964 and 1982. 

We have seen five major reports in just over one year that have been critical of various aspects of 
undergraduate education. These reports contain some troubling findings. For example, a 1984-8S survey by 
the American Council on Education indicates that a student can obtain a bachelor's degree from 72 percent 
of ail American colleges and universities without having studied American literature and history; from 7S 
percent without having studied European history; and from 86 percent without having studied the civilizations 
of classical Greece and Rome. The Modem Language Association reports that, in 1966, 89 percent of all 
institutions required foreign language study for the bachelor's degree; this dropped to S3 percent in 197S, 
and to 47 percent in 1983. 

As the recent Association of American Colleges report. Integrity in the College Curriculum, states, higher 
education has gone through a period in which there seemed to be more confidence ''about the length of 
college education than its content and purposes." The neglect of the real purposes and goals of education 
strikes at the very integrity of higher education. 

I am encouraged by signs that our colleges and universities are now recognizing the need to improve the 
quality of undergraduate education. For, while construed by some as an indictment of higher education, these 
reports are» in fact, a promising sign. They have recognized the danger of declining quality and provided 
guidance on how the problems can be overcome. These reports are, for the most part, products of the academy. 
They are by its members to its members, and it is the members of the academy who must take the lead to 
solve these problems. 

The quality of the ''product"— of the education actually received — is the central issue. From the perspective 
of society at large, the worrisome inadequacies are inadequacies not so much of processes as of outcome and 
performance. At the undergraduate level, we might — at the risk of oversimplifying — state the fundamental 
problem thus: We are uncertain what we think our students should learn, how best to teach it to them, and 
how to be sure when they have learned it. 
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Stated this way, the criticisms don*t sound so different from the dominant criticisms of secondary education 
these past few years. Of course, the college and the high school have differences as well as similarities. 
Nevertheless, I believe that higher education could learn a lesson from the reform movement taking place at 
the elementary and secondary level. 

For one, the call for assessment has been good for elementary and secondary education. In what is now 
called ' 'effective schools research , ' ' scholars have been successful in examining schools that appear to produce 
good students and then identifying those institutions* common characteristics. And, as it turns out, among 
the characteristics of effective schools is a willingness to define educational goals, to assess performance in 
meeting those goals, and to make the results of such assessments available to the community. Institutions of 
higher education should do the same. 

I believe that the quality of higher education must be improved, but I also believe that the primary force 
for that improvement should come from the institutions themselves. Our colleges and universities must do a 
better job of providing a coherent and rigorous curriculum for students. They must do a more conscientious 
job of stating their goals, of gauging their own success in relation to those goals, and of making their results 
available to everyone — students, prospective students, parents, citizens, and taxpayers. 

Apart from the essential skills and fundamental knowledge that we expect all colleges and universities to 
impart, there are individual institutional goals that vary enormously from campus to campus. It is only sensible 
that each school appraise its own progress toward its particular goals. This is the surest way to turn the lofty 
statements of college catalogues into actual classroom practice. If we are to keep our promises to students, 
we must be willing to honestly assess our strengths — and our shortcomings. Such acknowledgement is the 
surest way to maintain institutional integrity; it is also the best way to maintain institutional sovereignty and 
self-government. 

This volume is intended to assist those striving to develop and carry out better means of assessment. The 
papers collected here sununarize recent trends in assessment and describe a number of promising institutional 
efforts. This research reveals that some institutions of higher education are beginning to assess student outcomes 
more rigorously as a means of assessing learning. While their methods vary, some colleges and universities 
are beginning to set competency levels in certain content areas that ;.*ust be met before a student can be 
promoted. 

This research also shows that the concept of assessment extends to many different methods—standardized 
tests, interviews, questionnaires, reviews of students' written work over four years, reviews of extra-curricular 
activity, studies of alumni and dropouts, surveys of students' use of time, surveys of graduates' use of time, 
and more. Some results can be expressed in numerical terms; many obviously cannot. But no matter whai 
the form, judgments need to be made so that institutions can assure the public and themselves that they are 
doing what they say they are doing. 

Some argue that no matter what form assessment assumes, it is bound to damage teaching. Some fear that 
assessment is certain to lead to the practice called ''teaching to the test.'* This, I believe, is an argument that 
tries to put the cart before the horse. What does an institution want to assess? It wants them to learn the 
ideas, the thoughts, the woiics, the skills and methods that the faculty, department, college, and university 
believe an educated person should possess. The institution must set tts own goals, it must articulate a vision, 
it must delineate standards, and then it is quite all right to teach to those goals and standaixls. When a college 
or university does that, it does nothing shameful. It simply does what it set out to do, and then checks to see 
how well it has succeeded. 

If assessment is done right, if it is done with care, it is nothing more than a means to measure whether 
students are learning what the college says they should learn (and that which it ' sually boasts they will learn). 
Any test, therefore, must be designed to fit standards and goals for which the institution aims. And it may 
not even look like a "test." Set standards first, articulate the vision of the educated person first, then formulate 
the method of assessment. If it's done in the right order, there's no reason to fear "teaching to the test." 
What you will get is teaching to a vision of an educated human being. And that's exactly what we should 
want. 

Some skeptics might say: But those goals of which you speak, the qualities that make an educated man or 
woman, are qualities no one can accurately measure. As William James said, the best that a college education 
can aspire to accomplish is to help you know a good man when you see him. It is the intangibles that lie at 



the heart of higher education. And if you try to deny this, the skeptics might tell me, then we will bring to 
witness your own words. 

Remember, the skeptics might add, what you wrote at the National Endowment for the Humanities in your 
own report on higher education. You wrote that students would ''grapple with life's enduring, fundamental 
questions: What is justice? What should be loved? What deserves to be defended? What is courage? What is 
noble? What is base? Why do civilizations flourish? Why do they decline? . . . What can I know? What may 
I hope for? What is man?" 

Indeed, these are some of the things that matter the most in higher education. Can we assess learning when 
it comes to these things? Yes, I believe we can, if students are given the chance to say what they know and 
how they've been affected by that knowledge. There is no reason why we can't ask students broad questions 
and assess the depth of their answers. As a teacher I did it all the time. 

In fact, I believe that thoughtful assessment will bear out the truth of what I have been saying about the 
matters that lie at the heart of higher education. I believe we will find that students regard their college 
experience as more valuable if they have been required to confront the truly great issues, great thoughts, and 
great writers. Real assessment, I think, will bring support for these themes for which I have aigued in the 
past. It will give students a chance to tell us what has mattered to them. Thus we can judge their enterprise 
as well as our own. 

I am optioiistic that our colleges and universities will turn the zeal for reform to their own advantages — 
to all of our advantage. We at the Department of Education are trying to help. The federal government cannot 
and should not play the primary role in the assessment of higher education. But we are interested in getting 
behind good ideas where we can. We are interested in fostering good ideas and I believe this volume contains 
a number of them. I hope it will stimulate still more and that the ensuing creation of more effective stnictures 
of assessment will help us meet the important challenges facing higher education. 



WUUam J. Bennett 

Secretary of Education 



About this Volume 



The five papers in this collection ^eie selected from a variety of commissioned documents prepared for a 
National Conference on Assessment in Higher Education sponsored by the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement of the U.S. Department of Education, designed by the American Association for Higher 
Education, and hosted by the University of South Carolina in Columbia in October 1985. 

The Conference was one of a series of dissemination activities conducted during the year following the 
Depailment*s release of Involvement in Learning: Realizing the Potential of American Higher Education, the 
national report that raised assessment to a first principle of improvement in higher education. The intention 
of this patticular conference was to provide a series of introductions to the current impetus, politics, uses, 
and general methodologies of assessment. In our customary language of curriculum, these papers are thus 
selections from the ''General Education** portion of the field; and the collection as a whole is not meant to 
be comprehensive. 

Indeed, as Secretary Bennett's ''Foreword** implies, many institutions of higher education are just starting 
out on the long road of developing ''effective structures of assessment.** It is partly for this reason that the 
editor offers a concluding essay indicating the technical questions and issues that must be addressed as those 
institutions move from introductory to advanced study. 
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The Growing Interest in iMeasuring the 
Educational Achievement 
of Coiiege Students 

by Terry IV. HartiB 

The ground is shifting on American colleges and universities. After two decades of focusing on issues of 
equal opportunity and student access, the emphasis is increasingly on educational quality and the intellectual 
skills of students. One recent report on higher education bluntly warned: ''the quality and meaning of 
undergraduate education has fallen to a point at which mere access has lost much of its value** (Southern 
Regional Education Board, 198S). 

There is no shortage of evidence that academic quality needs some attention: 

• A large number of college students need remediation. Research suggests that the average community college 
freshman is reading at an eighth grade level.' 

• Student performance on the verbal section of tests of general learned abilities (such as the Graduate Record 
Examination) has declined sharply in the last decade. Performance on some professional licensing exams, 
such as state bar examinations, has also fallen.^ 

• State policy makers have begun to raise questions about the nature and quality of instruction at public 
colleges and universities.' 

• Faculty members overwhelmingly believe that today*s students have less interest in learning than those 
they taught at the outset of their careers.^ 

• Sharp criticisms of higher education have begun to ^pear in popular magazines, accusing colleges of 
everything from poor students to no quality control to price gouging.^ 

In the last two years, major reports from diverse groups have described these problems in detail and issued 
strong calls for improvements in academic programs. In Involvement in Learning (1984), the Study Group 
on the Conditions of Excellence in American Higher Education reconunended a systematic program to assess 
the knowledge, cecities, and skills developed in students by academic and co-curricular programs. William 
Bennett, then chairman of the National Endowment for the Hunumities, issued a statement. To Reclaim A 
Legacy (1984), that called for renewed attention to the humanities and urged college and university presidents 
to take a leading role in curricular reform. The Association of American Collegers report. Integrity in the 
College Curriculum (198S), referred to the absence of instititional accountability as ''one of the most 
remarkable and scandalous aspects" of higher education and proposed that college faculties design and monitor 
appropriate techniques for measuring student progress. 

Most recently, the Southern Regional Education Board*s G>nmussion for Educational Quality (198S) called 
for the establishment of a ''new covenant** involving the public, its political representatives, and higher 
education, to find ways to improving academic quality while maintaining student access. Such a goal, the 
Commission concluded, will require new measures of student performance. 

There has already been some movement to address quality concerns. Many colleges have revised their 
curricula and others are considering changes. A number of institutions have tightened their admissions 
requirements hoping to insure that students enter with a greater level of knowledge and preparation. Some 
institutions have begun to use commercially developed products to measure student progress and achievement 
while in college. 

More promising (or ominous, depending upon your perspective), are the efforts of some state governments 
to increase educational quality at public institutions. A recent study by the College Board (198S) found that 
twenty-four states now set minimum admissions requirements for freshmen at all public institutions within 
their borders. Sixteen of these states have enacted, or are considering, more stringent admissions policies. 
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Other state actions include mandating achievement tests and revising funding formulas to lewaid colleges 
that demonstrate gains in student learning. 

If the calls for change and the actions taken so far have a conmion theme, it is a desire to assure higher 
levels of student performance. Much of the public discussion seems focused on the outcomes of a postsecondary 
education, and proposals for better assessment of student learning are conmion. Assessment is a neutral 
enough word and it carries little of the negative baggage that other phrases (e.g., accountability testing) would 
bring along. But assessment has a number of different meanings, and is rapidly becoming an overused word 
that means different things to different people in different settings. 

This paper seeks to provide an overview of the current interest in assessment: what it is and what it means 
in higher education, how it is being pursued, the questions it raises, and its future. The intention is not to 
answer questions as much as to raise them, in hopes that the other papers in this volume will shed more light 
on the host of issues that merit attention. 

What Is Assessment and What Does It Mean 
In Higher Education? 

The theory of assessment began to emerge in the late 1930s, thanks to the research of Henry A. Murray 
and his colleagues at the Harvard Psychological Clinic. The first large-scale effort to put assessment into 
practice was made by the Office of Strategic Services (OSS) during the Second World War to evaluate 
candidates for especially dangerous jobs. In the mid 1960s, Douglas Bray extended the assessment method 
into corporate settings by starting a long-term study of a group of new numagers at AT&T and following 
their development. A decade later, assessment centers were relatively conmion in the coiporate world; 
MacKinnon (1975) estimated that there were as many as 1,000 of them. 

In education, assessment is often used interchangeably with testing, evaluation, and/or measurement. It is 
different from iliem in important respects, but drawing the distinctions is often difficult. Assessment is derived 
from a Latin word meaning ''to sit beside" or **assist in the office of the judge." Thus, the word refers to 
the gathering and assembling of data into an interpretable form. The evidence is focused on the individual 
subject, or ••assessee." MacKinnon's definition (1975) of the traditional meaning of assessment is a good 
one: 

. . . assessment is a method for the psychological evaluation of individuals that involves 
testing and observing individuals in a group setting, with a multiplicity of tests and pro- 
cedures, by a number of staff members. Through a pooling of test scores and subjective 
impressions, the assessors formulate psychodynamic descriptions of the assessed subjects 
which, hopeftiUy, will permit prediction of the assessees' behavior in certain kinds of roles 
and situations. 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Evaluation emphasizes that assessment is a "multitrait-multimethod" 
technique, meaning that it involves a number of variables (rather than a single measurement such as a test) 
and uses a number of different procedures to measure them. Its techniques may also involve multiple sources 
(data on the same variable is collected from different sources) and/or multiple judges (a number of assessors 
may interpret the evidence and make judgments).^ 

Meeting all these criteria is difficult. The best known educational **assessment," the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP). for example, meets some of these requirements, but not all. It tests school 
children in different age groups in several academic areas using different techniques (e.g., multiple choice, 
essay). The evidence allows analysts to make judgments about education quality for large segments of the 
population. But individual scores are not issued; the data are aggregated before analysis, interpretation, and 
reporting. A true assessment would focus on the individual learner. 

Within higher education, the situation is even more complicated; '^assessment" sometimes refers to half 
a dozen separate (but related) activities. The first, which comes closest to the historic meaning, involves 
multiple measures and observers to track intellectual and personal growth over an extended period of time. 
The best, and perhaps only, comprehensive example of this approach is Alvemo College. Over the course of 
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Whal asseflBment appears to have become in higher education is a catch-all phrase that refers to a wide 
range of efforts to improve educational quality. This tendency to use one concept to refer to a handful of 
different (if related) things means that there are few shared meanings and little agreement about the nature, 
puipoae, or content of appropriate public policies. Nonetheless, upgrading the educational quality of higher 
educatioi>-often in the name of assessment— will be a growing interest of state policy makers and an 
increasingly important challenge to educators in the next decade. 

Assessment ss Testing 

The aspect of the assessment movement that has generated the most attention is student testing. There are 
three separate but related ways that states (and some institutions) are attempting to nneasure student performance 
through nesting. The first tightens admissions standards to insure that students learn basic academic compe- 
tencies in high school. In addition to testing, this approach often includes efforts to increase the number of 
academic courses required for coUege admission. A second approach nx>re or less gives up on high schools 
and tests students at some point during their coUege career to insure specified levels of achievement have 
been reached. A final method imposes a graduation test as a way of guaranteeing that students meet at least 
mininnim performance levels before receiving a college degree. Each of these approaches — testing to measure 
skills as part of the admiuions process, to decide whether a student is sufficiently prepared to advance, or 
as a hurdle to graduadosH-merit some discussion. 

Admiarioii/Pbcenieiit Teatiiig. Standardized tests for students before they enroll in college have been an 
established pait of the landscape for many years. Some institutions have simply responded to the interest in 
quality by raisinig admissions requirements on standardized tests— the Florida State Universities now require 
entering students to achieve a combined SAT score of 840 (Peebles, 1985). Nobody refers to such steps as 
assessment, nor does anyone really believe these actions will result in significant increases in educational 
quality at the collejg^ level. 

Some states, however, have begun to test potential students more thoroughly. Florida, for example, requires 
all potential students at public institutions to take one of four approved standardized examinations. This serves 
several purposes: it permits a comparison among the colleges, provides a report card on secondary schools, 
and identifies students needing remedial assistance. Students who do not achieve a specified cutoff score on 
the test are admitted, but assigned to remedial courses. Because results from these four examinations are not 
easily comparable, the state is considering the possibility of requiring a single exam — either national or state 
developed---^ all college students.** 

Tests are also used to help make decisions about student placement and remediation. Perhaps the best 
known examine is the New Jmey College Basic Skills Placement Test. The exam, developed in cooperation 
with the CoUege Board and Educational Testing Service, consists of an essay and four multiple choice sections: 
elementary algebra, conqnitation, reading comprehension, and sentence sense. Results are used for counseling 
and placement. The test is now administered at all the state's public colleges and at a number of private 
institutions that participate voluntarily. 

A variation on this approach comes firom Ohio. Under the Eariy Testing Program administered by the Board 
of Regents, hi^ school juniors take a version of the mathematics placement exam used by the state's public 
colleges and universities. Students are given infonnation about their likely placement while they still have 
an additional year to take courses and address deficiencies. The program has resulted in increased mathematics 
enrollment ansong high school seniors, a higher level of mathematics readiness among coUege freshmen, and 
reduced enrcdlment in remedial courses. The state has recently implemented a similar program to assess the 
writing skUb of high school students.*^ 

^dbitnmuA Testiiig, In some cases, testing is used as a promotional gate to determine a student's readiness 
to move from one level of education to the next. One example of such a test can be found in **rising junior" 
examinations, so caUed because passage is required before a student is admitted to upper-class status (e.g., 
the junior class). The leading exanq>le of such an examination is Florida's CoUege Level Academic Skills 
Test (CLAST). In August 1984, Florida required that aU students in conmiunity coUeges or state universities 
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present passing scores on a state examination before receiving an associate's degree or enrolling in upper- 
division courses. The requirement has since been broadened to include all students who receive financial aid 
from the state, meaning that some students in private colleges are now tested as well. 

The CLAST exam measures communication and computation skills including reading, writing (including 
an essay), and mathematical algorithms, concepts, generalizations, and problem solving. About 87 percent 
of the students taking the exam in August 1985 passed, but the state will raise the passing score in the next 
year, a move that may reduce the pass rate. All students receive score reports and interpretive guides, as well 
as information regarding performance on each of the tested areas. 

Florida has supplemented the CLAST examination with curricular standards mandated by the state legis- 
lature. The so-called **Gordon Rule" named after its sponsor. State Senator Jack Gordon, requires all students 
to complete 12 semester hours of course work in English (including written work of at least 6,000 words in 
each thirte-hour course), and six semester hours of mathematics (at the level of college algebra or above). 

Only one other state (Georgia) currently mandates a statewide rising junior exam, but several others 
(including New Jersey and Texas) are considering such a test {Change^ 1985). However, several individual 
institutions or public college systems have adopted their own version of a **rising junior" examination. The 
City University of New York uses the Freshman Skills Assessment Program to insure reading, writing, and 
mathematics proficiencies. The University of Arizona requires students to pass a writing proficiency exami- 
nation near the mid-point of their underg^uate career. The University of Massachusetts at Boston requires 
undergraduates to pass a writing proficiency examination before they can take upper-division courses (Bennett, 
1984). 

Some states and institutions make students take examinattons if they plan to enter certain areas of study. 
In recent years, several states have instituted a general education skills test for students seeking admission 
into teacher education programs as a way of insuring that only qualified students become teachers. Mississippi, 
for example, requires minimum scores on the ACT COMP examination. Other states have established a 
minimum score for prospective teachers on the Scholastic Aptitude Test. A recent survey by the American 
Association of Colleges of Teacher Education found that 64 percent of their membership now use some kind 
of test to screen candidates for admission to teacher education programs.'^ 

Testing for Graduation. There can be a thin line between promotional gate testing and graduation testing. 
Florida's CLAST exam, for example, is clearly a graduation test for community college students and a gate 
for those in four year institutions. But beyond this, there are few examples of true graduation tests where 
students who do not pass the examination do not receive a degree. Despite the inroads state governments are 
nudcing on the academic independence of colleges, they have been reluctant, so far, to impose graduation 
tests. 

Perhaps the leading example of such an examination comes from Georgia. Beginning in 1973, the state 
required students to pass its ''Regents Exam" in order to graduate. The two-hour test has a reading and essay 
section and is evaluated at state scoring centers. Although passage is required for graduation, students first 
take the exam as sophomores and retake it until they pass. In recent results, about 7S percent passed the 
reading section and 60 percent passed the writing part on the first tiy.'^ 

Part of the difficulty in designing a graduation test for college students is the diversity of American higher 
education. The absence of a standard curriculum or an agreed upon central core of knowledge makes it difficult 
to develop a general-knowledge measure that would be suitable for all students across all institutions. Tests 
of basic skills — reading, writing, mathematics, etc. — may well insure an acceptable level of minimum com- 
petency for college students, but they will hardly suffice as the marie of an educated person. 

Policy Considerations and Unsettied issues 

The extensive range of activities going forward under the assessment banner illustrates the widespread state 
and, to a lesser extent, institutional interest in insuring student achievement in higher education. The efforts 
so far 2^>pear to have been reasonably well designed. Still, there are reasons for concern. Much of what we 
refer to as assessment is really achievement testing by any other name, a much narrower, though important, 
activity. As well, the current activities raise a number of broader long-range questions that need to be addressed. 
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Some of the issues that should be of greatest concern to educators and policy makers alike are outlined in 
this section. The solutions to these issues are often obscure or difficult. Nonetheless, how they are answered 
will have an important bearing on the evolution of the drive toward improved quality. 

What b Quality? Any attempt to measure student outcomes quickly leads to questions about the goals of 
education; results cannot be assessed except in relation to the desired ends. And if the goal is quality, how 
do we define it? Some educators, such as former Ohio State University President Harold Enarson, claim that 
many efforts to measure quality are little more than ''bush-league economics. It is zeal for quantification 
carried to its inherent and logical absurdity** (1983, p. 8). From this perspective, trying to specify and measure 
educational quality is likely to complicate the broader goals of learning, leaving students with only a cheap 
(but empirically verifiable) imitation. 

Agreeing with this point does not mean all efforts are futile. Some efforts at assessment, such as Alvemo 
College's comprehensive program, are rich and valuable tools. However, this approach will not work every- 
where: it is expensive, time consuming, and requires a high degree of consensus about institutional goals. 
Moreover, there are enormous differences in scale involved. Alvemo, with its 1,400 students, is a far more 
homogeneous place than Ohio State with an enrollment in excess of 50,000. At numy lar:ge institutions, 
undergraduate education ranks, in truth, as the third or fourth priority and nobody is really in charge of it. 
In this environment, the incentives generally favor the status quo. 

But these factors, while important, can easily become an excuse for not taking action. The question is less 
the size and structure of an institution than it is recognizing the growing public demands and acting upon 
them. There is, for example, nothing that precludes a university from establishing a general framework and 
guidelines and giving mdividual schools, colleges, or departments the responsibility for implementing appix>- 
priate steps. 

The major barrier to taking action is that measuring educational achievement may well require more 
agreement about the ends and means of a higher education than exists at most institutions. It is possible to 
define a minimum level of information or skills that students should possess, sort of a least common denominator 
approach to college. But defining a general core of liberal learning and developing tools to insure that students 
are both broadly educated and deeply versed in a particular discipline is a far more complex task. State 
governments and coordinating agencies can do (and are doing) the former, but only institutions can do the 
latter. The most comfortable iqyproach to defining quality may well be letting outside bodies do it, but this 
may cheiq)en public perceptions of higher education (it's a little hard to talk about higher learning when 
somebody is giving your students minimum competency tests) and erode institutional autonomy. 

Achievement and Student Access. The growing interest in quality does not mean diminished support for 
expanding access to disadvantaged groups. Indeed, access as a policy objective is so widely accepted that no 
knowledgeable observer proposes anything but greater efforts in this direction. Nonetheless, there is concern 
that raising educational standards, at whatever level, will reduce minority enrolknent in higher education. 
Indeed, the current emphasis on testing and measurement relies heavily on standardized instruments that have 
always been troublesome for minority students. 

Reconciling equality and excellence has always been a difficult assignment and it will be no easier now. 
In fact, the challenges to be faced on the caiiq>u5 will be greater than ever before; colleges must simultaneously 
expand access to disadvantaged students and irqirove the quality of education they receive. This will require 
redoubling efforts to provide effective remediation boih before and during the college experience. Such efforts 
will, of course, have implications for both staffing and funding. State governments are likely to be favorably 
disposed to the need for resources in this area; no state legislature will willingly accept a program designed 
to insure quality that fails large numbers of minority students. But remediation must now be seen as strictly 
temporary — the goal must be to bring students into the academic mainstream as quickly and efficiently as 
possible. Too often in the past remedial courses have become a substitute for meaningful and rigorous woric. 

The Cost of Quality. Raising academic standards will not be free. Even at the most basic level of adding 
an examination program, money is required to design and pretest the instruments, administer them, score and 
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evaluate the results, and distribute scores to students and institutions. More elaborate assessment programs 
will involve greater costs. Related activities, such as remediation programs, will push the bill even higher. 

But the resources required need not be excessive. New Jersey spends about $500,000 to have a contractor 
administer the state's Basic Skills Placement Test, and Florida spends a similar amount administering the 
CLAST program. Ohio spends $300,000 a year on the Early Testing Program, costs they believe are completely 
offset by the reduction in remedial education at the postsecondary level. At the institutional level. Northeast 
Missouri State University estimates annual costs of $60,000 (roughly $8.60 per student) for its comprehensive 
program.'^ 

Even if the costs turn out to be greater than these illustrations, state governments have already indicated a 
willingness to spend more money on education. But, as the recent efforts to improve elementaiy and secondary 
education Ulustrate, there is an explicit quid pro quo involved. Higher funding for higher standards is possible. 
Higher funding without quality improvements is increasingly unlikely. 

Making this even more likely is the growing competition for public sector resources. State efforts to improve 
precollegiate education wUl cost a great deal of money and, in some states, elementaiy school enrollments 
are increasing whUe postsecondary enrolbnents are ^ti^le or declining. This means that colleges, more than 
ever before, will be in direct competition with elementary schools and other social services for public funds. 
In this environment, clear, convincing evidence of higher quality might well allow institutions to make a 
stronger case for greater public support. Charles McClain, the president of Northeast Missouri State University, 
has repeatedly said that die positive results of his school's value-added program have made it easier to maintain 
support in the state legislature. 

Legal Issues. Any assessment program that ties promotion or graduation to performance on standardized tests 
raises legal questions. While lawsuits aimed at blocking statewide or institutional testing programs at the 
postsecondary level remain comparatively rare, some have been filed. In Texas, for example. Federal Judge 
William W. Justice recently issued an injunction that forbids At state from requiring teacher education students 
to pass a Pre-professional Skills Test. How this and similar cases will be resolved is unclear, but the extensive 
record of such suits at the elementary and secondary level indicates diat caution, and careful design, will be 
essential. Mingle (1984) suggests that, at a minimum, three considerations should be kept in mind: Has 
adequate notice of the program been given? Are the test materials racially or culturally biased? Does the test 
reflect the material taught? The last issue may be the most important; any measurement instruments must be 
sufficiently related to curricular offerings to withstand judicial scrutiny. 

Is Assessment Tied to Fimdiiig? Funding for public colleges and universities historically has been based on 
enrollments and the kinds of programs offered rather than how well students were educated. In recent years, 
enrollment-based funding encouraged institutional growth and an expansion of student access. At the same 
time, state governments were often hesitant to use performance criteria in the budget process because it raised 
difficult questions about definitions of quality and measurement of performance. Iristitutions were no more 
anxious to rely on performance standards than were state governments. Now, as educational quality becomes 
an important policy focus for state governments, there are suggestions that funding formulas should also be 
OKxlified. 

Several models may be used. One is performance-based budgeting that rewards institutions for meeting 
specified goals. Tennessee has such a system; it lets institutions supplement their core budget by demonstrating 
progress toward agreed upon measures of inqmved quality. A second approach is to establish and armounce 
performance goals and outcome measures that will serve as a benchmaric for evaluating institutional efforts. 
This q>proach does not tie funding directly to results, but it does provide a target that is likely to be considered 
in making budgetary decisions. Florida and several other states have expressed interest in this i^iproach.'' 

Yet anodier way to encourage iaqmvement efforts is to create a separate source of money that permits 
institutions to request money for quality enhancing projects. While such an approach does not relate quality 
improvements to state funding, it does have considerable appeal. The approach is popular with colleges since 
it permits them to decide v/btn (and if) to undertake projects and allows a clear focus on local needs and 
interests. From the state's perspective, this can pave the way for ''joint-ownership** of the effort by requiring 
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cost-sharing and insures a favorable reception at the institution. The weakness is that support for separate 
funding is hard to maintain (or expand) and it may be difficult to make specific projects institution-wide 
priorities.** 

Instttatioiial Autonomy and State Authority— The drive toward higher standards in postsecondary education 
may jeopardize the American tradition of institution-based quality control. One educator has warned: ''If 
American higher education is to forestall the imposition of a state system of examinations, it will have to 
improve its own forms of quality control. ... If the academy does not strengthen these controls of its own 
volition, it may find government moving to do so in ways that jeopardize the core of the enterprise" (O'Neill, 
1983, p. 78). 

If the states take the lead, they will probably treat all institutions in a very similar, if not identical, fashion. 
Such an i4>proach may undercut institutional autonomy, increase the homogenization of higher education, 
and stifle innovation. Should this occur, the diversity that we prize, and that the rest of the world admires, 
will be seriously undermined. Most of the state-level programs enacted so far have been carefully designed, 
but future initiatives may turn to standardized measures that can be administered cheaply and interpreted 
easily, perhqra even offering a single number as the current level of quality in individual colleges. Americans 
hunger for such information. Witness, for example, the reliance on SAT scores as a benchmark of secondary 
school quality, despite arguments by educators that the test is e poor instrument for such purposes. Imagine 
how college officials would react if the nation's GRE scores were mandated and released each year amid 
such media attention and public conunent. 

An additional danger in this regard haricens back to the previous policy issue — whether such scores are 
used to make budgetary decisions. If institutional funding is tied to results on state measurement instniments, 
faculty may feel pressured to teach to the test, especially if they in turn are evaluated on students' performance. 
There are some suggestions that * 'teaching to the test" abeady takes place in states where such programs 
exist (Rentz, 1979). While this insures that students have a basic floor of knowledge, it also diminishes 
institutional flexibility and autonomy. 

Summing Up: It's Here to Stay 

Concerns about what, if anything, colleges and universities teach their students are not new. Harvard's 
legendary president Charles Eliot, who virtually eliminated required courses for undergraduates, was once 
asked why Harvard was such a great storehouse of knowledge. **In all likelihood," he allegedly replied, 'it 
is because the freshmen bring us so much, and the seniors take away so little." Throughout the long histoiy 
of American higher education, we have experienced regular periods of concern that graduates were taking 
away too little knowledge from their college experience. We are now in another such era, and the move to 
assess student achievement flows from it. 

The drive to insure quality raises a host of troubling issues, ones that go to the heart of the college experience 
and the relationship between higher education and the many publics it serves. Some in higher education hope 
that this is nothing more than a passing fancy. Colleges and universities are very conservative institutions in 
which change comes slowly, if at all. Those who advocate large-scale assessment would appear to want 
colleges to plunge off into a brave new world with few road m^. Asking colleges to do something they 
don't want to, that is only loosely defined, and that threatens to upset existing arrangements, has all the 
makings of a fad or a disaster. In either case, it should be avoided. 

Assessment is not likely to be a fad. One reason that the standards issue will not go away is easily overlooked 
by educators. State governments, once the whippirig posts of American politics, are more competent and 
professional than ever before. Constitutional modernization and administrative reform have transformed state 
cqritals. State governments now ask more and better questions, have more information and assistance available 
to them, and are much more visible and active actors than they were twenty years ago. Legislatures and 
governors are increasingly asking what the state is getting for its money. The capacity to adc tough questions 
and the willingness to act means that colleges and universities can soon expect (and in some cases are abeady 
getting) the same sort of attention that has been given the public schools (Doyle and Hartle, 1985). 
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Most of the scrutiny in the future will be on public two-year and four-year colleges. Too often we use the 
leading research universities or selective colleges as the reference point in discussions about higher education. 
In reality, these institutions probably enroll less than IS percent of the nation's students. But the mission of 
these schools has changed little in the last two decades and the competition for admission by students offers 
some assurance of quality. Community colleges and state colleges, however, serve all comers, and the mission 
of both types of institutions have grown more complicated (and obscure) in recent years. Many state legislatures 
regard these schools as directionless and mediocre. 

This does not mean that private colleges occupy a completely safe harbor. Some states provide direct 
subsidies to their private institutions, and many others provide indirect assistance. Most states regulate at 
least some aspect of private higher education within their borders. If public funds support it, public regulations 
can follow, as Florida's expansion of the CLAST program to private college students receiving financial aid 
illustrates. Moreover, some private colleges are already desperate for students and willing to take anyone as 
a way of filling classrooms. State governments know that in such an environment, quality is too often a 
secondary consideration. 

In short, concern with the outcomes of higher education and student achievement is likely to become an 
increasingly prominent part of the policy landscape. Higher education has two choices in this regard. It can 
wait, watch, and see how developments evolve. In the meantime, more states are likely to take action. 
Alternatively, colleges can take a leadership role and implement programs that meet the public interest while 
preserving institutional autonomy. 

The latter course will require enormous leadership at the campus level. Unfortunately, the incentives often 
woric against academic leadership by college administrators. One recent study of college presidents found 
that few of those surveyed described themselves as playing a major role in academic affairs (Kerr, 1984). 
This does not mean that college presidents can do it alone. Only by involving the entire college administration 
and staff is there a reasonable chance of success. In Education Secretary Bennett's words: 

Revitalizing an educational institution is not easy. Usually it requires uncommon courage 
and discernment on the part of a few and a shared vision of what can and ought to be on 
the part of many (1984, p. 25). 

Most state legislatures would prefer to see colleges and universities take the lead in this area. Legislators 
recognize the complexity of the issues involved, and the political rewards involved are not great. Self- 
regulation is a popular public policy tool these days if it serves the public interest in a clear and appropriate 
fashion. Strong steps toward institutional renewal will be well received in state capitals. But legislators will 
not be satisfied with bland assurances of quality, or meaningless indicators. 

Whether higher education institutions can marshall the leadership, energy, and creativity to meet the quality 
challenge by themselves remains to be seen. But one thing is clear the issue will not quickly fade away. 
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Assessing Outcome, in 
IHigher Education 

by John Harris 

This paper is intended to offer practical advice on assessment of educational outcomes to a chief academic 
officer. The use of the first and second person is intended to convey the directness of a consultant's report. 

I have assumed that, as the chief academic officer, you are trying to get started in outcomes assessment. 
Therefore this report is composed of suggestions of critical issues to consider, organizations that can help, 
and what assessment approaches and instruments you might use. 

I. Goals 

You can compare your students to other students nationally on standardized tests without having definite 
educational goals, stated expectancies, or outcomes. But without such goals, you can*t be sure the tests reflect 
your curriculum. You and your colleagues may also be interested in how your students change in terms of 
their beliefs, interests, attitudes, values, and behaviors. There are various comnriercially available inventories 
to reflect these things. Yet again, without relatively clear student development goals, you won*t know how 
to select the inventories that fit your institution. 

Responsibilities 

If you are without clear goals for student academic achievement and personal development, I hope you 
will seriously consider. developing some. If you decide to develop student achievement goals, the first step 
is to decide who will be responsible for their development. While respective departments may propose goals, 
they should be reviewed, possibly modified, and eventually owned by a conmiittee or council representative 
of the whole institution. 

Both department and larger institutional committees will be faced with the dilemma of ''specificity** versus 
''consensus.** The more specific your goals, the better it is for instructional clarity and for the conduct of 
assessment. Yet the greater the specificity, the greater the difficulty in reaching campus or departmental 
consensus. There is no easy answer to this dilenmia. Realize from the beginning that the articulation of specific 
educational goals by faculty consensus will require a great deal of patience and diplomacy. 

Specificity 

How specific should goals for general education and majors be? They have to be specific enough so that 
two faculty members independently writing test items or designing exercises or projects to reflect them, come 
up with roughly the same type of items, exercises, or projects. Basically, goals ought to describe observable 
performances or products. The verbs in goal statements tell one a great deal. The better goal statements use 
verbs such as "paraphrase,** "compute,** "describe,** and "construct.** The poorer ones use more general 
verbs such as "appreciate** and "understand.** 

A Beginning 

A productive strategy for developing goals begins by asking the following basic questions: 

1. What do you implicitly expect of all students and graduates in terms of knowledge, skill, attitude, and 
behavior? 

2. What achievements do you implicitly expect of graduates in each major field? 

3. What profiles of your alumni do you have, or can you develop, in terms of such achievements as career 
accomplishments, lifestyles, citizenship activities, and aesthetic and intellectual involvements? 
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Item # 1 can be answered by identifying common proficiencies required in the assignments and examinations 
of the general education courses. Similarly, Item #2 can be answered by identifying the knowledge and skills 
usually reflected in the examinations and assignments in major courses. You might ask an expert in test 
development currently in your faculty or administrative staff to develop a simple two-dimensional table for 
a **contcnt" and **mental process" analysis of test items. Make sure the test expert develops a form that is 
understandable and useful to his or her colleagues. With his or her help, faculty in the respective disciplines 
can sort their test items by level of thought process and area of content. 

The personal development goals related to Item #3 are usually difficult to define. While they should reflect 
the values of the institution and its constituencies, our increasing intra-institutional pluralism makes agreement 
on specific personal goals very difficult. Nevertheless, most campuses will agree to such goals as sensitivity 
to, and awareness of, civic responsibilities, preference for democracy or autocracy, and vocational success. 
These developmental goals often blend with general or liberal educational goals. 

Outsiders 

Academics, as any professionals, need the perspective of outsiders. That is, when they are developing 
general education goals, they need to think seriously of what the larger world expects of college graduates. 
You might include some people from outside of your institution in the process of developing and reviewing 
goals. Try to find outsiders who are not intimidated by the parlance, rites-of-passage, or bureaucracy of 
academia. For example, business executives, foresters, elementary school teachers, artists, and others not 
employed in higher education can have a keen sense of the conmion skills needed by college graduates. 

II. Given the Goals, Why Assess? 

In my judgment, there are two primary reasons behind the current emphasis on assessment: 

1. Concern that college graduates have the abilities that their degrees are supposed to certify. 

2. Need for a more direct way to determine the effectiveness of instruction. 

In contrast to the manufacturing paradigm, higher education is without direct indicators of quality assurance. 
Most of its indicators of effiM:tiveness have to do with the '*richness" of its processes, i.e., credentials of 
faculty, classroom, and laboratory facilities, work loads of faculty, instructional technology resources, etc. 
In contrast, the interest in outcomes assessment is intended to move us toward ''tasting the pudding,** in 
addition to checking on the cook and the ingredients. 

The Ajnerican academy is quite vulnerable on the issue of quality assurance. O'Neill (1983) argues forcefully 
that the integrity crisis is rooted in the arrangement under which the same individual who instructs a student 
also tests and certifies his learning. Wang (1975) nipped at the academy's heels for '^bundling" its services 
of imparting information, accreditation, coercion (structure), and club membership. He suggested that if 
colleges and universities were commercial institutions, they would be in violation of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act for '"bundling" these services. 

The point is this: unlike British or European institutions, our certification of student achievement is done 
by the same person who teaches the student. Related to this linkage, we have also chosen to report educational 
progress in proxy time measures (credit hours), rather than units of achievement. As a result, the system is 
very vuberable to compromise of standards by grade inflation and consequent devaluation of degrees. Because 
our current indicators of educational quality depend heavily on "richness of treatment" and "time," we are 
limited in controlling quality in terms of results. Without outcomes assessment, we appear to believe that the 
more it costs, and the longer it takes, the better it is. The first step toward change is to make a separation 
between the "means" (instruction) and the "ends" (achievement outcomes). 

An Ideal Goal 

As one primarily interested in the systematic improvement of instruction, I believe some "unbundling" of 
testing from instruction would be helpful. To be improved, instruction in any subject must be judged in terms 
of its effects (how much and how well have students learned), costs (in terms of effort, time, and resources 
compared to learning), and acceptance (students' identification with particular instructional approaches).' By 
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sq>arating assessment of student achievement from instruction, we are more likely to compare modes of 
instruction in terms of their effectiveness, efficiency, and acceptance. 

The self-contained course and our time-based method of accounting for educational attainment in American 
higher education woric against such separation. There are inherent difficulties in evaluating instruction where 
credit for a degree is counted directly in time units (credit hours) and only indirectiy in amount learned. 
Furthermore, with instructional goals and testing patterns being almost as different as the teachers in different 
courses, there is no common standard by which to evaluate instruction. 

An increase in external assessments will likely continue until there is some operational separation between 
instruction and assessment within our institutions. There are least two steps faculty and administrators might 
take to connect instruction as a means, with assessed achievement as an end: 

1. Institute or reinstitute the senior comprehensive, as suggested earlier. Arrange for the faculty member who 
directs and instructs in the comprehensive to present his or her students to a panel of examiners. Perhaps 
the panel of examiners could be composed of other faculty members from on- or off-campus. In some 
areas, involve off-campus, practicing professionals where the major leads directiy to a professional or 
technical vocation. 

2. Require common, comprehensive examinations or papers for the basic general education courses expected 
of all students. Ask the faculty teaching those courses to work together, and possibly with a test development 
specialist, to construct comprehensive examinations or assessment procedures. If there are essay responses 
or student performances or products that have to be graded subjectively, ask the faculty to develop a 
system for at least two graders to independentiy assess each student's work. 

Senior comprehensives with multiple evaluators and common assessment of general education skills and 
knowledge will inevitably serve as strong catalysts for instructional improvement. Furthermore, both of these 
are consistent with academic traditions with which most faculty can identify. 

In addition to seniors doing major papers and projects in their comprehensives, you may occasionally 
choose to administer appropriate nationally standardized tests to seniors in each major field. Despite my 
emphasis on the senior paper or project, faculties need to know how their students compare nationally. 

III. Test Selection 

Before considering some commercially-available examinations, you may find a suggested technique of 
analyzing tests helpful. Specific student learning goals for general education and majors become very helpful 
at this point. Morris and Fitz-Gibbon (1978, pp. 47-68) have developed a procedure that a faculty committee 
could use to determine if a given test fits particular programs, including how to ''refine and organize program 
objectives** and how to ''estimate the relative match of the test items to program objectives.** 

Using this procedure, your faculty can determine if a particular test fits a particular program. On the other 
hand, you might ask someone on your campus with competence in test development to construct a system 
of comparing test items to program content. For example, they might analyze an American history examination 
by placing items in the appropriate cells of a table similar to the one below. 



Efirty Anierican History 

Content: Historical Periods 



Process: 
Levels of 
Thought 





Exploration 


Colonizatton 


Revolution 


Apply 
Facts and 
Concepts 








Compre- 
hend 
Concepts 








Recall 
Facts 
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Through a table with course or program **conteat" on one dimension and mental **process" on the other, 
individual test items may be placed in the appropriate cells. Once all items arc distributed in such a table, it 
will be easier for a faculty to determine if a given test's items arc congruent with the objectives of a course 
or program. For more information on how to construct such a table, sec Scannell's and Tracy's Testing and 
Measurement in the Classroom (pp. 49-69). 

Selection vs. Criterion-Referenced Tests 

The United States has led the world in the production and use of standardized, objective tests for selection 
purposes. The focus of selection tests has not been to comparc a student's performance to an absolute standard 
of knowledge or skill, but to the performance of others. The scoring and scaling methods of selection tests 
are intended to maximize individual differences for purppses of comparison. 

In contrast, the historic intent of educational tests is to determine how much of a body of knowledge one 
knows, or how skillful one is as compared to some prc-set standard. In more recent years, psychologists have 
referred to these as criterion-referenced tests. 

Tlie two types of tests are developed differently. Ideally, the selection test excludes items that are veiy 
frequently answered correctly or incorrectly. The ideal selection test item is one that 50 percent of the students 
answer correctly. Let's assume a given item accurately reflects a critical skill, but no one answers it correctly; 
following the selection test approach, it would be deleted. Conversely, if everyone answered it correctly, it 
would still be deleted. 

Now let's say a teacher developed a very effective instructional program in general biology and the students 
were all able and motivated. Further assume the teacher taught well and the students studied effectively so 
that all of them answered every item on the final examination correctly. Using the selection test, item-analysis 
approach, the test is at fault because it does not discriminate among the students. The instructor should 
continue developing items until significant percentages of students miss each item. By the selection test 
standard, 50 percent of the class should miss each item. By the time our hypothetical biology instructor using 
the selection test iqpproach has reached this point, he or she is assessing differences in individual native 
intelligence more than mastery of the specific content of what has been taught or learned. 

The selection test approach works well when the purpose is to spread individuals over a continuum. But 
it is awkward, to say the least, when the purpose is to certify a level of competence. It is also questionable 
when the purpose is to assess the impact of instruction on a group of students. Its difficulty lies in its emphasis 
on differences between an instructed group and an uninstructed one. The selection test approach so strongly 
emphasizes variation in individual ability that the differences of individuals' scores within the instructed group 
will often be greater than the distinctions between instructed and uninstructed groups. The same is true for 
differences among individuals within groups that have been instructed in various manners, i.e. lecture, 
discussion, or structured independent study.^ 

Nevertheless, the commercially available achievement tests you will come across have been built, for the 
most part, on the selection model. In practical terms, this means you will be working against the odds to 
show significant gains in scores over time if you use such instruments. You will encounter the same problem 
in attempting to demonstrate the differential impact of various instructional approaches. On the other hand, 
if your primary purpose is to comparc the performance of your institution's average student to the performance 
of students in similar programs nationally, then nationally normed, standardized tests built on the selection 
model can be helpful. 

If you use a usual standardized test to compare possible gains in knowledgv^ or skills, or to compare different 
instructional approaches, first ask the test publisher if the scores can be interpreted in a criterion-referenced 
way. If not, be prepared for the differences to be insignificant and do not assume that the lack of significant 
differences is completely attributable to ineffective instruction. 

Basic Skills 

Since this advice is on how to assess outcomes to improve instruction, some assessments are suggested for 
use at the input stage of general education as well as at the outcome point. Input assessment helps one focus 
instructional time and resources on deficiencies of individual students; outcome assessment provides feedback 
on the effectiveness of instruction once it has occurred. 
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A useful summary of the skills and knowledge needed by entering college students is Academic Preparation 
for College: What Students Need to Know and Be Able to Do. (New York: The College Board, 1983). 

This publication describes the basic academic competencies expected of entering freshmen, as well as 
expected mastery of content in the basic academic subjects of English, the arts, mathematics, science, social 
studies, and foreign language. To match these statements of expectations, the College Board's Multiple 
Assessment Programs and Services (MAPS) provides a comprehensive diagnostic assessment for advising 
and placement. It includes: 

1. Descriptive Measures of Students 

2. Vocationally Oriented Measures of Interests and Special Aptitudes 

3. Measures of Basic Reading, Writing, and Mathematical Skills 

4. Measures of General Academic Potential (SAT) 

5. Measures of the Ability to do Academic Work on an Introductory College Level in English, mathematics, 
natural sciences, social sciences, and foreign language and literature. 

For complete information on both Academic Preparation for College and MAPS, write or call: 

The College Board 
4S Columbus Avenue 
New Yoilc, NY 1(X)23 
(212)713-8000 

Components of MAPS are being used in various configurations in Tennessee, Florida, New Jersey, and 
California. In Tennessee, for example, the State University and Community College System has developed 
a comprehensive screening and placement system using MAPS tests. Any entering student with an ACT 
composite below 16 will be tested with MAPS tests. Given the student's MAPS performance, he or she will 
be placed in certain remedial or developmental coivses. For more information on this screening and placement 
procedure, contact: 

The State University and Community 

College System of Tennessee 
1161 Murfreesboro Road 
Nashville, TN 37217 
(615) 741-4821 

In addition to these test batteries specifically designed to assess basic collegiate skills, there are other tests 
of prior achievement you might use to assess both general knowledge and basic skills of incoming students. 
References you could use in search for such tests are listed and described in Morris and Fitz-Gibbon (pp. 39- 
44). This list will also be helpful in considering tests to assess outcomes of general education and major fields 
of study. 

Two more recent references that will be very helpful are: 

James V. Mitchell, Jr., Ed. Tests in Print III: An Index to Tests, Test Reviews, and the 
Literature on Specific Tests. The Buros Institute of Mental Measurements. Lincoln: The 
University of Nebraska Press, 1983. 

Richard C. Sweetland and Daniel J. Keyser. Tests: A Comprehensive Reference for As- 
sessments in Psychology, Education, and Business. Kansas City: Test Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 1983. 



General Education 

There are a few tests to assess outcomes of general education. As they are described below, be reminded 
of the importance of comparing these tests with the goals of your particular general education program. 
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Om ippnitdi 10 aMmini general eductfion ii a lecond administration of the ACT at the end of the 
w ptwmora year. Noftheait Mluourl Stale Univenity readmlnisien the ACT to about one-half of iu sopho- 
wnm. TMs aDovn for compariaoa of enierinf fteihman and rising Junior average scores on each of the four 

pimortite ACT. 

MMps the mon widely used general education battery is ACT*s College Outcomes Measures Program's 
(OOMP) Asssss m s nt . Hon than 230 ooileges and universities have used COMP. There are three options in 
COMP: 

1. The COMP Oompoaiie Bs a min a tkw coven three "process** and three "content*' areas. The process areas 
are oral and wrtlMi co mm u n katlon, problem solving, and values clarification. The three content areas are 
''fonctioning wHMn social institutions/' "using science and technology/' and "using the artt." The 
ei a minrt o ii iadudee aauMple choice response questions, questions requiring brief written responses, 
eJMclseB of wiMng letten and menm, and exercises requirto About four hours are 
required for a student to complete the entire examination. The evahiation of written and oral responses 
lalM iboul SO niauiee per student tested by a four-person faculty evaluation team. The examination is 
modular so disl you can select the parts you wish to use.' 

2. The CX)MP Oliiective Test coven die same "proceu" and "content" areas u the Composite Examination, 
exoept the ^^oo mBwnl n rt on' * area is not divided into oral and written sections. The format consists entirely 
of fou^opdon multiple choice questions requiring no faculty evaluation of responses. This test talces about 
two houn of a student's time to complete. 

3. WUh dw OHIP Activity Invenlory, students report activities and perceptions in the same three process 
and comeot anas Mss s sed on die Composite and Objective Examinations. This inventory is not timed 
but, aoeoitffaii to Poirest and Steele, students usually talw about 90 minutes to complete it. The intended 
pujpos^^ laveMory is to obtain a report ftom students or alumni of what uses they mtkt of 

11m COMP Activity Invealofy te a sinsulaaed venion of what a 
slon lest*' By tiwt he meant you can best determine die impact of general education by observing what 
sttidoats do hi ftue-choke situitfions. Iliat is, what actual use would a gnKhiate make of his or her general 
educalioo iilsnture courses in selecting a novd in a large booluiore? T^ 

to elicit die eflbctaoTteoeraleducatioa upon: communicatiiig about soc^ solving social problems; 

dariiyiag eodal vahiea; comnwmiraring about science and technology; solving scientific and technological 
proUena; clarifying scientific and technological values; communicating about die arts; solving artistic prob- 
lens; and ctarifyhig artistic vahies. 

The Activity bvemoiy aska die respondent to indacale what he or she usually, rattier tiian ideally, does. 
In Judghv dM reeuha of dtia taventoiy, remember diat typical, or usual, behavior is greatiy influenced by 
i mmnrtii S e dfannstances and pressures, and only indirectiy by die perspective or insights of previous formal 

If ftm Hems c nnst i tirt^ g the COMP options reflect die goals of your general education program , you might 
use diem to compare your students to a national sam|rie. I fovor assessments diat involve faculty in evaluating 
student responsea as die Compoeile Examination does. If foculty are not involved, diey may dismiss die 
asaeeneot reauha* Rnthennare, diey will miss die face-to-fooe specifics of die students' responses, which 
eooounfe diem where die students do well and provide diem wtdi specific knowledge of deficiencies where 
die students perform poorly. As widi moet propoeed changes in higher education, faculty must be involved 
hi Older to be co mmitt e d . However, I realize bow much student and faculty time the Composite Examination 
involveSt especially when such testing and grading are done outside die normal process of classroom testing. 
It ia, dwa, not surpiisinf diat hi stituti op s are using die Obgective Examination. 

Tlie Educational T6SttafSerifioe(ETS) at one time offered Assessment Program (UAP). 

The UAP tests were derived from Graduate Record Examination (GRE) Subject Tests. Out of die originid 
UAP, duee feneral ed u cation area tests and one major field test, survive. The available General Education 
Area Tests «e Kumanitiea. Social Scienoe. and Natural Science; each one is 60 minutes. The one major field 
test is a fenenl test of business requiring two boun. ETS will loan diese tests to an institution for a year. 
IteinstiMkmnuist score its own answer sheets. Oliviously, witiiout ETS scoring there are no cmr^nr national 
noms. If you widi more farfbrmation, write or call: 



ETS College and University Programs 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 
(609) 734-1162 

ETS also offers General Examinations in English Composition, Mathematics, Humanities, Natural Sciences, 
and Social Sciences and History as part of the College-Level Examination Program (CLEP). This program 
was structured for individual high school students to take the examinations at ETS testing centers for college 
credit. These General Examinations have current national norms and would, therefore, allow you to compare 
your students against wider groups. For more information, contact: 

College-Level Examination Program 
The College Board 
45 Columbus Avenue 
New York, NY 10023 
(212) 713-8000 

By Florida Department of Education rules and state statue, every community college and state university 
student in Florida has to take and pass all four tests of the College Level Academic Skills Project (CLASP). 
Every community college student must take it to receive an A. A., and all state university students must take 
it to be admitted to upper-division status. CLASP assesses the communications skills of reading, listening, 
writing, and speaking* In mathematics, it assesses competence in algorithms, concepts, generalizations, and 
problem solving* This test battery was developed by faculty from the Florida conununity colleges and state 
universities. It is a secure battery, not for use outside its designated testing centers, and for Florida students 
only. NeveiAeless, you may wish to have your faculty review its content and techniques of development and 
administration. To do so, ask for the CLASP Technical Report 1982-83 and CLASP Test Administration Plan 
1984-85. Write or caU: 

College-Level Academic Skills Project 
Department of Education 
State of Florida 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
(904) 488-0325 

The New Jersey Board of Higher Education has developed The New Jersey College Basic Skills Placement 
Test Program. It includes an expository essay and multiple choice questions on "reading comprehension,** 
''sentence sense,** ""math computation,** and "elementary algebra.** This test program is administered to all 
students coming into public New Jersey colleges and universities, as well as eleven private New Jersey 
colleges. If you are interested in this test program, contact: 

New Jersey State Board of Higher Education 
225 W. State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-4310 

I have been struck by how much attention is being given to writing in state and system-level assessment. 
The California State University System, the Florida Department of Education, The University System of 
Georgia, and the New Jersey Board of Higher Education all require a demonstration of writing proficiency 
of college students either at entrance, at the rising junior level, or before exit. This confirms the general 
impression that die only oommpn component of general education left within and among many institutions 
is a required course in conqiosition. 
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The California State University System's Graduation Writing Assessment Requirement (GWAR) is imple- 
mented differently on each of the nineteen campuses in the CSU system. All upper-division and graduate 
students must demonstrate writing proficiency. Each campus reports how it certifies writing ability and the 
number of students who pass. Some campuses require students to take designated upper-division or graduate 
courses requiring a large amount of writing. Others allow students to demonstrate proficiency on a writing 
test. Your faculty may want to review some of the tests developed on different campuses. For more information 
contact: 

Office of the Chancellor 

The California State University 

400 Golden Shore 

Post Office Box 1S90 

Long Beach, CA 9080MS90 

(213) 590-5480 

The Regents* Testing Program of the University System of Georgia also requires students to produce 
acceptable essays. All rising juniors in all state conununity colleges » four-year colleges, and universities must 
take and pass the Reading and Essay Tests before they can graduate. The Reading Test consists of ten reading 
passages, with five to eight questions on each, that test comprehension in terms of vocabulary, literal 
comprehension, inferential comprehension, and analysis. The reading passages are selected from materials 
college graduates should understand. It is a one-hour test of 60 items. 

The Georgia essay test, like those in New Jersey and the CSU system, uses multiple faculty evaluators 
(who are not directly involved in teaching the students) with a very consistent scoring procedure. There are 
several advantages in having these faculty judge students* work. First, this approach forces faculty to look 
directly at what students can do. Second, by having to explain their judgments to a second or third reader, 
faculty begin to develop a collective sense of what they expect. So, if you are primarily interested in outcomes 
assessment serving as a catalyst for instructional improvement, I suggest that you look for reliable ways to 
involve your faculty in directly evaluating students' performances and products. For information about the 
way the Georgia Regents Testing Program does this, contact: 

Regents* Testing Program 

The University System of Georgia 

Box 868 

Georgia State University 
University Plaza 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
(404) 658-4240 

Major Fields 

Beyond the major tests of general education and basic skills described above, there are nationally developed 
tests designed to assess knowledge and skills in major fields of study. Before describing these various 
instruments, let me again urge you to systematically compare tests with the objectives of your major programs. 
A given, conunercially available test may not reflect what a particular department is trying to do. 

If a department is primarily interested in assessment for program evaluation, it may not need to administer 
outside tests. Rather, it may be able to use the test results its students and graduates ordinarily provide in 
their application for graduate or professional education, or for licensure or certification. A post-graduation 
examination frequently taken by graduates from a given department will have obvious leverage with the 
department's faculty. Departments often develop ''batting averages** out of such information. 

State colleges and universities in Tennessee operate under a ' 'performance funding* * formula, with significant 
attention to the performance of students in majors for purposes of evaluating overall institutional effectiveness. 
This has forced the University of Tennessee System, the State Board of Regents, and the Tennessee Higher 
Education Commission to agree on examinations that institutions can use to assess the performance of major 
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programs. The Tennessee Higher Education Commission has a list of approved tests for both baccalaureate 
and associate degree programs. The approved tests have been reviewed by relevant faculty and governing 
and coordinating board staffs. For a list of these test and more information on how they were developed and 
used, contact: 

Tennessee Higher Education Commission 
SOI Union Building 
Suite 300 

Nashville, TN 37219-5380 
(615) 741-3605 

The Test Collection of ETS (1984) offers an extensive and detailed list of college-level achievement tests. 
This list includes equivalency tests, entrance examinations, certification tests, and achievement tests. The 
information provided for each test includes: an abstract description of the test and its purpose; the components 
within the overall test that assess particular skills or content; the ages and levels for which the test is suitable; 
and the organization that sells or distributes the test. To obtain a copy of ''Achievement Tests — College 
Level, December, 1984," write: 

Test Collection 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 

The GRE Subject Tests are often used to assess, directly or indirectly, the knowledge and skills students 
have in their majors. According to the GRE 1984-85 Subject Tests Descriptive Booklet the primary purpose 
of subject area tests is: 

.... to help the graduate school admission conmiittees and fellowship sponsors assess the 
qualifications of applicants in their subject fields. The tests also provide students with a 
means of assessing their own qualifications. 

Scores on the tests are intended to indicate students* mastery of the subject matter 
emphasized in many undergraduate programs as preparation for graduate study, (p. 3) 

Tests designed to predict future performance in order to aid in the selection of candidates applying for 
admission to graduate or professional schools emphasize individual differences. As pointed out earlier, an 
emphasis on individual differences presents difficulties when the test is used for program evaluation. Never- 
theless, student scores on such tests are frequently used whether formally or informally, to evaluate majors. 
Again, your respective departmental faculties will have to determine how the items of individual tests reflect 
major programs. Given the usual fee of $29 per test, it would be relatively expensive to have a significant 
number of students take this test for program assessment purposes. 

Subject Tests are offered in biology, chemistiy, computer science, economics, education, engineering, 
French, geology, history, literature in English, mathematics, music, physics, political science, psychology, 
sociology, and Spanish. To consider these tests, you should get a copy of GRE Subject Tests Descriptive 
Booklet as well as GRE: Guide to the Use of the Graduate Record Examinations Program, 1984-85, from: 

Graduate Record Examinations 
CN6000 

Princeton, NJ 08541-6000 
or call: 

Princeton, NJ (609) 771-7670 
Bericeley, CA (415) 849-0950 
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Another set of examinations in which you may be interested is the ACT Proficiency Examination Program 
(PEP). These examinations were originally designed for the External Degree Program of the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. Outside of New Yoric State, they are administered by ACT. 
These examinations are designed to assess proficiency in specific academic areas for the award of college 
credit; they range in testing time from three to seven hours, and in cost from $40 to $23S each. There are 
examinations in the following areas: Arts and Sciences (11 subjects); Business (18 subjects); Education (4 
subjects); Nursing— associate level (8 subjects); Nursing— baccdaureate level (8 subjects). 

The PEP Examinations are designed to reflect the content of individual courses rather than programs. 
Therefore, they will be of limited value in overall assessment of major programs, and it would be both 
administratively awkward and expensive to use these examinations for program assessment. For further 
information, contact: 

Proficiency Examination Program 
ACT 

2201 North Dodge Street 
Box 168 

Iowa City, lA 52243 
(319) 337-1000 

Earlier I mentioned the CLEP Examinations, but there are also 33 Subject Examinations in CLEP. The 
basic purpose of the Subject Examinations is to assess proficiency in lower-division cdlege courses for the 
purpose of awarding credit. Each examination requires 90 minutes. Some of the examinations have optional 
ftee-response or essay tests. The usual fee for each test is $30. Again, without exceptional circumstances, 
the CLEP Subject Examinations will be administratively and financially difficult to administer to groups of 
students for program evaluation purposes. They are not designed to reflect the comprehensive proficiency 
expected of a graduating senior in a major field. 

Although originally developed for military personnel, ETS offers the DANTES (Defense Activity for Non- 
Tkaditional Education Support) achievement tests to colleges and universities for use with civilian students 
seeking college credit by examination. DANTES and CLEP cover different subject areas; for example, 
DANTES offers technological tests. Generally, the DANTES tests cover only the equivalent of one semester's 
work. Institutions can order DANTES tests and administer them at their convenience; the cost is $25 per test. 
The tests are untiroed and take about 90 minutes each to administer. ETS scores the answer sheets. DANTES 
tests cover the following areas: Science (9 subject tests); Social Science (11 subject tests); Business (7 subject 
tests); Applied Technology (14 iubject tests); Languages (4 subject tests); Mathematics (7 subject tests). If 
you are interested in reviewing the DANTES program, contact: 

DANTES Program Office 
P-166 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 
(609) 734-5212 

IV. Local Assessments 

After this discussion of externally available tests, we need to consider the development of assessment 
procedures and tests on your campus. While there have been serious efforts to improve instniction and to 
develop faculty as more effective teachers, little has been done to improve evaluation and testing. From his 
British experience, Heywood (1974) observed that: 

Examinations are the great afterthought of the educational process. Most new courses are 
set up without one thought being given to the methods of examining, (p. 2) 
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I believe improvements in instruction begin with feedback on student achievement. Such feedback is 
dependent on assessment, and the occasional use of outside, commercial tests is not enough. The best hope 
lies in encoura<ying faculty to improve their assessment procedures and to relate assessed student performance 
to program and instructional improvements. 

Course Examinations 

One place to begin a renev^d concern for assessment is in course examinations. One might begin by asking 
that all faculty proposals for i. $w courses include a final examination or some other sununative assessment. 
Most faculty can write final examinations more easily than they can write specific course objectives. But by 
asking that tests or other means of assessment be included in proposals for new courses, faculty are more 
likely to define the outcomes of courses than if they are only asked to state objectives. I would also suggest 
another step: send new course proposals to two or three faculty members at other universities. Ask them to 
comment on the content and level of performance required of students in the proposed test or the alternative 
means of assessment, e.g. project, recital, etc. If this is done, the level of performance will have to be 
specified. 

As McKeachie (1978) and Milton and Edgerly (1976) have helpfully demonstrated, one of the surest routes 
to improving collegiate instruction is by improving testing within courses. Good tests reflect course goals and 
content and give students feedback on their achievement. Warren (1984) has persuasively described processes 
for the collaborative development of tests and has experimented for many years with these processes in 
different kinds of postsecondary institutions. If you want to request his papers or seek his advice, contact 
him as follows: 

Jonathan Warren 
Research in Higher Learning 
2360 Eunice Street 
Bericeley, CA 94708 
(415) 528-8414 



Program Tests 

You may decide in some cases to develop your own test to assess certain areas of general education or 
major fields. In many cases, you and your faculty will not be able to find externally available tests that reflect 
the particular emphases of your curriculum. 

As you consider this possibility, you might consider Trudy Banta's approach at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. Banta is helping faculty in several departments develop tests to assess major field proficiency when 
suitable **national" tests cannot be found. You may be interested in her 'Tlan for Comprehensive Test 
Development," to manage the on-campus construction of examinations to assess major programs. You may 
contact Banta at: 

Learning Research Center 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
1819 Andy Holt Avenue 
KnoxviUe, TN 37996-4350 
(615) 974-2459 

If you anticipate developing several tests on your campus, consider taking the following steps: 

1. Develop a conunon procedure by which they are developed, reviewed, and approved. 

2. Identify a test design consultant from your faculty who can develop the above procedure and who can 
work with faculty groups as they write and field test the examinations. 
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3. Have the test reviewed for content by at least two off-campus faculty acknowledged as experts by your 
faculty, and for psychometric quality by someone competent in the development of tests or other assessment 
procedures. 

4. Provide test security. 

Other Examiners 

In **The Crisis of Integrity/* cited earlier, O'Neill goes to the heart of the problem: the same person who 
teaches the student, also tests and ceitifies the student. In this, American higher education is different from 
European and British education. There are ways, however, that we could use other examiners in addition to 
the student's primary instructor. If, for example, a senior comprehensive in each major is required, more 
than one faculty member could be involved in evaluating student papers, projects, or examinations. Alumni 
with some graduate woric or demonstrated professional expeitise related to a particular major could be used 
on a team to evaluate performances or products in senior comprehensives. 

Inqxovement of instruction is tied to re-establishing a sense of pride-in-craftsmanship in instructors. 
Craftsmen identify with their products, and craftsmanship is reinforced by the response of purchasers and 
ihfomied observers. When a faculty member in a given department presents the work of a senior major to 
two or more colleagues from within or outside the campus, there is an opportunity to receive the type of 
evaluation that engenders pride of craftsmanship. 

Senior Comprehensives 

Of all the initiatives one might take to encourage assessment of outcomes, I would begin with senior 
comprehensives. Sometime in the senior year, each major should complete a major paper or project under 
the guidance of a faculty member in that depaitment. That paper or project would be judged in some pre- 
detennined, systematic way by two or more persons deemed by the department faculty as competent to 
appraise summative undergraduate woric in the field. 

Such comprehensive papers and projects should require a student to demonstrate not only knowledge and 
skill of his m^jor, but much of his general education. Senior comprehensives are not as conunon as they once 
were, but a number of institutions still have them at least in some departments. I hope they will again become 
rather conunon, and that regional accreditation agencies will require members of visiting conmiittees to review 
student woric produced in them. 

Swarthmore College has had an external examination system as part of its honors program since it was 
established by Plesident Frank Aydelotte in 1922. A student reads for Honors in his/her junior and senior 
year, preparing to take four examinations in his/her major and two in his/her minor. External examiners 
(faculty from other institutions) evaluate students' three-hour written examinations, and, in addition, come 
onto the campus to conduct an examination of each student.^ 

V. Assessing Attitudes and Behaviors 

While the primary focus in outcomes assessment is on academic achievement, we remain interested in the 
attitudes and behaviors affipcted by the campus experience. This section presents a very brief overview of 
some ways to observe or assess student attitudes and behaviors. 

Questionnaires can provide self-reported information about student values, interests, beliefs, and behaviors. 
If your institution includes in its mission having an effect on student attitudes and behaviors, you will need 
ways to collect reliable and valid data about them. Observations and inventories are two basic ways to get 
such data. 

Observations 

One can learn a great deal simply by observing behavior. You might iask the anthropologists and sociologists 
6n your campus to help you identify relatively unobtnisive and inexpensive ways to observe and record 
campus behaviors related to the campus' particular values. We can infer' much about values and changes in 
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values from students' entertainment choices, community service, campus religious life, dress patterns, fraternity 
and sorority activities, involvement in political issues and activities, and numerous other social behaviors. 
Campus social scientists, teamed with campus journalists, could effectively keep your campus community 
infomied about behavior patterns and their inferred meanings, without an overemphasis on formal surveys. 

Inventories and Questionnaires 

Cronbach (1960) referred to questionnaires and inventories of attitudes and behaviors as ''tests of typical 
perfonnanoe." The purpose of typical performance assessments is to determine what one usually feels, 
believes, or does. They contrast with tests of ability and achievement designed to reflect maximum performance 
(see CSronbach, pp. 29-3il). In maximum performance tests, one is supposed to do his or her best. 

A maximum performance test of composition would require writing an essay to be judged for punctuation, 
grammar, and organization. A typical poformance assessment would be reviewing the punctuation, gnunmar, 
and organization of a saiqple of letters rtandondy selected ftom the routine correspondence of an office. 

In assessing beliefii, values, and attitudes, we want to Icnow how one actually feels,- as opposed to how 
one believes he or she should feel. Responses to typical opinion polls and questionnaires are vulnerable to 
influence from one direction or another. Therefore, the questions must be worded to minimize bias. Usually 
people respond more candidly if responses are anonymous. Hnally, knowledge and skill achievement tests 
may focus on individual as well as group performance. In contrast, reports of responses to inventories and 
behaviors should focus only on groups. 

Pace 

One self-report inventory is the College Student Experiences questionnaire developed by C. Robert Pace. 
For the most part, this questionnaire asks students about college-related activities in which they have actually 
engaged, i.e., use of libraries, interaction with feculty beyond the classroom, involvement in the arts, etc. 
You may want to review this inventory, along with Plice's in-depth discussion, in Measuring The Quality of 
College Student Experiencer. 

C. Robert Pace 

Higher Education Research Institute 
Graduate School of Education 
UCLA 

Los Angeles, CA 90Q24 

As you consider using questionnaires and observations to determine what effects your institution is having 
on students, I suggest you also review Pace's Measuring Outcomes qf College (1979). Pace has designed and 
conducted many surveys of alumni, so you will find the chqyter ''Achievement After College: Alunrni** (pp. 
48-113), very helpful. 

ACT 

ACT currently offiers eleven surveys to assist institutions in evaluation: Adult Learner Needs Survey; Alunuii 
Survey; Alunmi Survey (2-year College Form); Entering Student Survey; Student Opinion Survey; Student 
Opinion Survey (2-year Colkge Form); Survey of Academic Advising; Survey of Current Activities and Plans; 
Survey of Postseoondary Plans; Wittidrawin^onretuming Student Survey; Wididrawing/Nonretuming Stu- 
dent Survey (Short Form). 

I have recently used The Alunmi Survey and the Student Opinion Survey in an accreditation self-study. 
The Alunmi Survey elicits information about the respondents* background, continuing education, college 
experiences, and employment history, along with space for thirty additional local questions. The Student 
Opinion Survey covers the respondent's background, evaluation of cdlege services, and satisfaction with 
college environment, as well as providing thirty spaces for additional questions, and write-in spaces for 
comments and suggestions. They are easy to administer, and the scored responses are reported in an easily 
understood format, if you are interested in Aese surveys, contact: 
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Institutional Services Area 
ACT 

2201 North Dodge Street 
Post Office Box 168 
Iowa City, lA S2243 
(319) 337-1102 



ETS 

ETS also offers eight surveys for institutional evaluation: Institutional Goals Inventory; Conununity College 
Goals Inventory; Small College Goals Inventory (there is also a Canadian Institutional Goals Inventory and 
a Spanish/English Institutional (joals Inventory); Student Instructional Report; Institutional Functioning In- 
ventory; Student Reaction to College; Ptogram Self-Assessnient Service; Graduate Ptogram Self-Assessment 
Service. 

In an institutional self-study, I have used the Small College Goals Inventory (SCGI) and the Graduate 
Program Self- Assessment Service (GPSAS) questionnaires along with the Undergraduate Program Self- 
Assessment Service (PSAS) questionnaires. The SCGI allows a variety of constituents, students, faculty, 
alunrni, board members, etc., to compare what are and what should be the institution's goals. The PSAS 
provides different questionnaires for enrolled students, alunrni, and faculty to evaluate departmental programs 
and elicits responses in sixteen areas, including environment for learning, student accomplishment, and student 
satisfaction with the program. Space is provided for twenty additional local items. As with the ACT instruments, 
these surveys are easy to administer and responses are reported so as to be easily interpreted by faculty. For 
more information or for examination copies, contact: 

College and University Prt)grams 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08S41 
(609) 734-1162 



Values Inventories 

Some institutions are particularly interested in detecting shifts in the values of their students during their 
campus experience. For brief overviews of research on the effects of college on student values, see Pace 
(1979), Astin (1977), Bowen (1977), Winter, McClelland, and Stewart (1982). and Feldman and Newcomb 
(1969). You can make interesting comparisons with value inventories: 

1. Freshman-to-senior changes in values. 

2. Students, faculty, administration, and staff similarities and differences in values. 

3. Changes in the values of new freshman classes from year to year. 

For the last of these, you slight consider participating in the Cooperative Institutional Research Project's 
(CIRP) Annual Survey of American College Freshmen, which, since 1966, has included a significant section 
on values. More than 600 institutions currently participate in CIRP. If you are not one of them, write or call: 

Cooperative Institutional Research Program 

Graduate School of Education 

UCLA 

40S Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(213) 825-1925 
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If, on the other hand, you wish to develop a local values inventory, I suggest that you first review: 
Study of Values 

Gordon W. Allport, Philip E. Vernon, and Gardiner Undzey 
The Riverside Publishing Company 
Post Office Box 1970 
Iowa City, lA S2244 
(319) 354-5104 

Rokeach Value Survey 
Milton Rokeach 
Halgren Tests 
873 Persimmon Avenue 
Sunnyvale, CA 94087 
(408) 738-1342 

Institutional Use 

What practical use can be made of questionnaire data? They provide a beginning point from which relevant 
groups of faculty, administrators, and students can discuss the effects of programs. That is, do not take the 
tabulation of survey results as '^reality." They are no nx>re reality for the institution than a vocational interest 
inventory is die reality of a given student's career goals. The individual student's responses to an interest 
inventory provide him or her and the counselor a basis for their discussions. Surveys are best used in 
organizational development, as pump-primers for discussion and further investigation. Obviously, longitudinal 
studies of changes in attitudes and behaviors are preferable for these purposes, and must be planned to stretch 
over at least four, and probably six, years. 

VI. Assessment Centers 

Up to now, I have dealt with more and better uses of tests, inventories, and other assessment procedures 
with which most of us are aware. While you are probably not inunediately interested in radically different 
arrangements for assessment, I believe one should anticipate nurturing a climate that will eventually support 
assessment as more than an add-on to die current intra-course, teaching/testing system. If approached with a 
combination of the following mutually supporting conunitments and services, assessment can facilitate edu- 
cational renewal: 

1. Granting credit on the basis of denxmstrated achievement; 

2. Identifying and using competent third-party examiners; 

3. Stating clear, expected achievements in general education and major programs; 

4. Integrating as much as possible the roles of * 'instructor" and ''academic adviser" into the one role of 
"mentor," 

5. Developing a comprehensive and integrated student advisir^, testing, educational, and career counseling 
service. 

Assessment centers originated not in colleges but in corporations and the military. Thornton and Byham 
(1982) describe them as follows: 

An assessment center is a comprehensive, standardized procedure in which multiple as- 
sessment techniques such as situational exercises and job simulations (i.e. , business games, 
discussion groups, reports, and presentations) are used to evaluate individual employees for 
various purposes. A number of trained management evaluators, who are not in a direct 
supervisory cqmcity over the participants, conduct the assessment and make recoinmen- 
dations regarding the management potential and developmental needs of the participants. 
The results of the assessment are conununicated to higher management and can be used for 
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personnel decisions involving such things as promotions, transfer, and career planning. 
When the results are communicated to the participants, they form the basis for self-insight 
and development planning, (p. 1) 

Moses (1977) describes the assessment techniques commonly used as — 

. . group* exercises, business games, in-basket exercises, pencil-and-paper tests, and 
interviews. They may also include specially designed role-playing problems, phone calls, 
or simulated interviews, (p. 4) 

Moses also identified three general characteristics of successful assessment centers: 

1. Assessors were quite familiar with the job or duties they were assessing. 

2. Simulation exercises are used more than pencil-and-paper tests. 

3. They made predictions about specific outcomes rather than personality traits or individual characteristics. 
In contrast, the less successful centers **relied heavily on tests rather than simulations and made descriptions 

of personality traits rather than predictions of specific behaviors." (p. 9) 

Alvemo Adoption 

Alvemo College provides a well-known instance of a successful assessment research, development, and 
service center. Ewell (1984) describes Alvemo's very different, and somewhat complex, assessment-based 
program briefly and clearly. The Alvemo approach is described in more detail in Assessment at Alvemo 
College (1979), written by the Alvemo faculty. 

The Alvemo curriculum is designed to help each student demonstrate the following eight general abilities: 
effective communications ability; analytical capability; problem solving ability; valuing in a decision-making 
context; effective social interaction; effectiveness in individual/environmental relationships; responsible in- 
volvement in the contemporary worid; aesthetic responsiveness. 

Each student must demonstrate competence at six levels in each of these abilities. The types of required 
abilities and levels of performance are not classroom-bound, nor arc they all amenable to conventional paper- 
and-pencil tests. To produce relevant assessment procedures and an organizational unit to develop, refine, 
and administer the assessment procedures, Alvemo had to look for help beyond the academy and the national 
testing agencies. They found a paradigm to adopt and adapt in the AT&T assessment center program. 

The core purpose of assessment at Alvemo is feedback for the development of individual students. Assessment 
at Alvemo College notes, . .the ultimate raison d'etre for assessment is to provide the student, at each 
of many steps in her development, with progressively fuller and more individual profiles of her emerging 
combination of gifts, skills, and styles, so that she can become an independent learner" (p. 7). Mentkowski 
and Loacker further describe that function as follows: 

Whether it is as simple as a series of one-paragraph responses to questions about a film, or 
as complex as presenting a park-use plan to a neighborhood association, faculty try to use 
each assessment situation as a learning experience. Ideally, assessment should contribute to 
and culminate a process of woricing toward explicit, known goals, with frequent stops to 
find out "the state of the art" in the ability that the student is working to develop.^ 

The paner by Loacker, Cromwell, and O'Brien in this volume presents a fine elaboration of this process, 
but if, in audition, you want the Alvemo documents to which I have referred, write or call: 

Alvemo Productions 
Alvemo College 
3401 South 39th Street 
Milwaukee, WI S321S-0001 
(414) 647-3780 
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Relatively small institutions whose mission, like that of Alvemo, focuses principally on student learning 
and development rather than research and publication, and which are bound together by a strong ethos, have 
a great opportunity in assessment. But others should be wary of taking an Alvemo assessment ''blue print'' 
and setting it up in toto if their campus culture is not characterized by functionally common goals, a familial- 
like organization, and sub-units within the institution with which individuals identify. 

Othe'^ Approaches 

Some organizations have established instructional improvement centers to assist faculty in the systematic 
design and media support of course instruction. In similar fashion, an island of test development expertise 
could be established at any college or university. It could assist faculty in practical matters such as building 
computerized test item banks and using media in testing. As the assessment center establishes credibility 
through practical service, it will become involved in assisting faculty in the basic design of tests particularly 
for large-enrollment, multi-section courses. 

Your teacher education program is probably one of the places where an assessment center may prove very 
effective. One of the reasons corporations establish assessment centers in business and industry is to select 
individuals for further training, development, and promotion. Fairness and profitability demand that the 
assessments be job-related. So the assessments must be lifelike. Similarly, the abilities of future teachers to 
cope with a variety of real-life teaching circumstances and dilenunas should be assessed in ways as closely 
approximating real classrooms as possible. I believe many of the same techniques used in business and 
industrial assessment centers could be adapted for teacher education. The technology and hardware usually 
associated with instruction can be used e^ectively in assessment. Obviously, there is no reason to restrict 
assessment centers to teacher education; I just happen to believe it is particularly needed there. It has great 
potential in many areas as diverse as nursing, business administration, music, art, engineering, or any major 
field of study. 

Most lasting changes are ''grown out'' slowly rather than imposed. Given this perspective, you may want 
to get a few faculty members together to explore and discuss the adaptation of assessment centers to colleges. 
Help them examine the assessment center literature; arrange for some of them to visit assessment centers in 
corporations and at other colleges and universities with assessment centers. From these explorations, you 
could "grow out" an Assessment Center which would reflect your particular curriculum and circumstances. 

Conclusion 

Hopefully, I have hit on some features of assessment you can use immediately and some that will mean 
more after you have been at it awhile. I suggest that you not wait to start institution-wide assessments until 
the "perfect" test or inventory is found or developed. Starting with something, realizing its imperfections, 
and being appropriately tentative with its results is a far more productive strategy than talking the issue to 
death. After all, our principal interests in assessment are twofold: 

1 . Making sure students' achievements are commensurate with the credits and degrees we award them. 

2. Getting information that will stimulate and guide the improvement of instruction and curricula as well as 
the personal development of students. 

The integrity of the credentials we award are at stake in the first interest, and the integrity of our academic 
life in the second. 

The corporate and government worlds that provide the capital on which we exist, and which hire most of 
our graduates, are thinking quality assurance and will expect us to do the same. We should not use the walls 
of academic freedom to shield low standards and ineffective instruction. We should use the current national 
interest in quality as an opportunity to assure standards and Improve instruction. This can be done consistent 
with the best academic tradition and practice, particularly if we include the general procedures historically 
associated with "external or third party examiners." 

As you move into assessment, I suggest you find someone to observe and comment on the "organizational 
development" implications of what you want to do. An emphasis on assessment will affect the way your 
institution functions as an organization. You not only need help in the technical side of assessment but also 
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in the nuituring of a climate characterized by deep concern for "results" over ••form," commitment to high 
standards, and concomitant Interest in helping students reach those standards. In the last analysis, an emphasis 
on assessment is more of an attitude than a collection of tests. Attitudes, as you know, cannot be mandated 
from the top down, but are nurtured from the bottom up. 
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Notes 



1. Joseph Hammock. Personal communication with author. 

2. For more complete discussions of the difficulty of using selection-referenced tests to assess effects of different 
instructional treatments, see: Joseph Hammock, "Criterion Measures: Instruction vs. Selection Research.** Presented at 
the annual meeting of the American Psychological Association, September, 1980; Robert Glaser, "Instructional Technology 
and the Measurement of Learning Outcomes: Some Questions,** American Psychologisu 1963, 18, 519-521; and Robert 
Glaser and David J. Klaus, "Proficiency Measurement: Assessing Human Performance,** in Psychological Principles in 
System Development, Robert Gagne, editor. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1962, 419-^74. 

3. See Aubrey Forrest and Joe M. Steele, "Defining and Measuring General Education Knowledge and Skills--COMP**: 
Technical Report 1976*81, The American College Testing Program, 1982. 

4. Swarthmore College Bulletin, 1985-86, 44-48. 

5. From the manuscript, "Assessing and Validating the Outcomes of College** which is to be the fourth chapter of New 
Directions for Institutional Research: Assessing Educational Outcomes, edited by Peter Ewell. 
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The Costs of Assessment 

6y P»ftr r. lEwll 
and Otnnto P. Jorm 

The report of the Study Group on the Condition! of Excellence in American Higher Education, Involvement 
In Learning: ReaUilng the Poienttal qf American Higher Education (1984), identified uieunient and feedback 
as one of three conditions for achieving excellence in undergraduate education. The Study Group argued that 
"i n stitutions should be accountable not only for stating their expectations and standards but for assessing the 
degree to which those ends have been met," (p. 21) The underiying theme is that acquiring and using 
information about performance is a necessary bgredient In any attempt to foster leambig and self-improvement. 
We all rsoognlae the legitimacy of this argument when applied to students. Most accept the notion that such 
evaluatkms need to be formative as well u summative. The assessment process nuiy be implemented badly 
at times, but there is substantial agreement that the evaluation of student learning and development ought to 
guide the leachtaig and learning process. 

Both the Study Group and Swell (1984) go fkirther. They argue that what holds true for assessing students 
also holds tnie in a bronder context. Specifically, they maintain that the road to improvement of courses, 
programs, and indeed the faistitution itself, bvolves reguUurly collecting infomuuion on institutional and 
program effbctiveness, and using such hifoimation u the basis for improvement. Intellectually and concep- 
tually, the argument has the ring of reason. We can readily accept the notion diat infonnation is knowledge, 
and thai we ought collectively to be more knowledgeable about our institutions and the programs they house. 
Ergo, as sessm e n t infonnation about institutions and programs, u well as individual studenu, is desirable. 

On a more practical level, however, the recommendations of Involvement in Learning with regard to 
assessment and feedback are often greeted with skepticism. Indeed, the level of skepticism itself is revealing; 
it stems primarily finom unfiuniliarity rather than fhmi unfortunate experience. The skepticism tiutt we have 
observed surfeoes in the form of two concrete questions. First: "Can asseument actually be accomplished; 
is it fieasible?" As a technical question, diis is being answered in the affirmative, supported by a growing 
body of institutional experience widi wide-ranging assessment pn^grams. But die second question is equally 
pragmatic: "How much does it cost?" The underiying tone of die question reflects a conviction tiutt die costs 
are high. 

We addreM die latter question in diis paper. In the following section, we present a simple concepnial 
schema to delimit the dimensions of die question. In the balance of the paper, we present estimates of the 
costs of assessment for different types of institutions. 

An Analytic Framework 

To property address the costs of assessment, we must pose and answer two distinct questions. The first 
question is "the costs of assessing what?"— a question of unit of analysis. The second question is "what 
coats?"— a question of what to count. These two questions are treated separately below. 

Unit Of Analysis 

The unit of analysis with which we are most traditionally comfortable in assessment is the individual 
student. In die nonnal course of events, die individual student experiences a wide variety of assessments in 
die process of beisg admitted to, and making progress dirough, an institution. Students take ACT and SAT 
tests as part of die application process. Incoming freshmen commonly take a battery of instinitional tests for 
placement purposes immediately ixpon arriving at campus. Most pervasive of all assessment activities are die 
many tests diat students take in eadi and every course in which they are enrolled. By such means, we collect 
moiuida of assessment data on students. Our facility for turning diis data into information, however, remains 
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limited. But we do at least gain enough information from these activities to convince ourselves that individuals 
do or do not deserve to be certified as academically worthy and eligible to receive a degree, diploma, or 
certificate. 

Beyond the individual student, the units of analysis with which we are primarily concerned ait the program 
or curriculum, and the institution as a whole. With regard to individual programs or curricula, assessment 
questions abound. A central question is: "Are the students who have completed the program emerging with 
the intended level of knowledge and skills, and are they proceeding to fill intended roles in desirable ways?" 
Corollary questions include the attractiveness of the program to particular groups of students and student 
satisfaction with the educational experience provided by the program. Each of these questions can be illuminated 
by periodic assessment of the outcomes of the program. While many of the basic data needed to address these 
questions are the same as those needed to assess individual student development, the ways in which we 
analyze these data will be different. For program evaluation, the primary need is to look at the collective 
perfonnancc of a particular body of students (or a representative sample thereoO. This means not only 
examining mean or median performance, but also investigating and accounting for the nature of variations 
around these central tendencies. 

Finally, comprehensive assessment requires information about the performance of the institution as a whole. 
It is at this level that questions of feasibility become most widespreiad and acute. As a consequence, it is at 
this level tiiat assessment is least frequendy conducted. Given a wide array of outcomes attributable to almost 
any college or university— and given that the typical institution tends to claim credit for contributions to 
growth along all of these dimensions— there is an understandable inclination, in Kenneth Mortimer's words, 
to "measure everything that moves." With this perspective, it is easy to see how questions of cost emerge 
as a real issue. 

To estimate the costs of assessment, we first deal with the appropriate scope of assessment. With this 
requirement in mind, we want to emphasize that the essence of institutional assessment is to "measure your 
mission." Adherence to this simple principle can help insure that institutional assessment is a carefully focused 
activity. Posing the question in this way also requires that assessment be tailored carefully to reflect the 
distinctive aspects of each institution. If the institution in question is primarily oriented toward professional 
and occupational training, appropriate assessment should be focused upon the documented success of graduates 
in the professions and occupations for which they were trained. For liberal arts colleges, in contrast, primary 
assessment strategies tend to examine student development along dimensions of general knowledge and general 
skills. In major research universities, assessment may be concentrated on student success in the major. There 
are, of course, variations on all of these themes, including consideration of student satisfaction with the 
experience, as well as educational "value-added." 

The Costs Considered 

There are innumerable concepts of, and ways to, calculate costs. Among them are direct costs, indirect 
costs, full costs, average costs, marginal costs, and opportunity costs. The appropriateness of each of these 
approaches to costing is determined by the use of the resulting information. Consequentiy, the real question 
for us is not simply "What is the cost of assessment?" Because the issue is usually raised in a managerial 
or resource allocation context, our question becomes, "How much more money do we have to spend to put 
in place an assessment program that is appropriate to our needs?" Using this notion as a guide, we have 
passed over attempts to estimate the cost of student assessments already undertaken as a regular part of the 
student's courseworic. While it might be possible to calculate the actual proportion of faculty instructional 
effort already attributable to in and out of class assessment activities, this would yield information without a 
purpose. It is more important to attempt to determine the level of regular investment the institution must 
make in addition to these ongoing activities. This is an incremental or marginal cost. Certainly we recognize 
that the dollars currentiy being spent for assessment can often be spent more effectively, and that assessment 
programs can often be improved at no added cost. Such reallocation issues, however, are not within the 
domain of this paper. 
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Putting these two dimensions together results in a matrix that displays major cost considerations as follows: 



Dimensions of tht Topic 




Studtnt 



The portion of assessment costs we discuss in the balance of this paper is indicated by cross hatched areas 
in this diagram. In the following sections, we provide estimates of typical incremental costs for establishing 
and maintaining institutional and program level assessment programs. At best, these estimates are exceedingly 
rough. In spite of their limitations, however, they do provide reasonable ballpark figures regarding the level 
of costs that might be expected by an institution embarking on a comprehensive assessment program. 

Estimating Costs of an Institutional Assessment Program 

Estimating the actual new costs of establishing an assessment program at a given college or university can 
be a complex undertaking. As most institutions already collect some data on student achievement and program 
effectiveness, creating a comprehensive assessment program may thus involve coordinating a number of 
activities for which the institution has already paid. An additional difficulty is the level of analysis at which 
assessment takes place. While data gathering on institutional effectiveness remains relatively rare, all insti- 
tutions collect some data on individual student performance. As noted above, the kinds of data ixxitinely 
collected on individual students at most campuses may or may not be consistent with good pedagogy. But in 
general, changing assessment methods and policies at this level will not entail significant additional costs. 

Because of these difficulties, several caveats are necessary before we present some actual cost estimates. 
First, we will base our estimates primarily on direct costs — those costs incurred by fielding new test and 
survey instruments, and by makirig use of die results. While a variety of indirect or overhead costs might be 
considered (for exanq)le, professional time spent drawing the implications of assessment results, faculty and 
administrative time spent reviewing programs in the light of assessment data, and the like), these will vary 
so greatly that concrete estimates would be problematic. 

Our second assumption is diat an institution will adopt an explicit program for assessing instructional 
effectiveness. This means diat various related instructional evaluation efforts will be centrally coordinated 
and supported by a staffed, visible office. Establishing such an assessment program, it is important to note, 
may involve considerable reallocation of existing, funded functions. Fbr example, many institutions already 
fund a testing center, an institutional research office, or an academic planning office. Functions of each of 
these existing offices are commonly included in a comprehensive assessment program. Furthermm, many 
individual data gathering efforts included in assessment programs may already be in place in one or more of 
these locations. Many institutions, for example, regulariy administer student surveys, such as the Cooperative 
Institutional Research Program (CIRP), or conduct surveys of students upon graduation or withdrawal. Many 
institutions regularly assess student abilities for placement purposes on entrance. Finally, numy institutions 
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regularly administer professional or prc-professional certification tests that assess particular skills gained in 
the course of instruction. 

Our final assumption is that assessment will rest primarily on traditional '"paper-and-pencil" testing and 
survey methods. Certainly there are many alternatives to cognitive tests and forced-choice survey instruments, 
and they should be carefully considered in building an assessment program. Use of external assessors drawn 
from the local business and professional community, as practiced by Alvemo College and others, constitutes 
one such alternative (Mentkowski and Doherty, 1983). Traditional jury or panel ratings of performances in 
such fine arts disciplines as music, drama and dance provide another. In such cases, assessment costs can be 
estimated in terms of the professional time committed by external evaluators. The issue of costs is far more 
difficult when faculty themselves play these roles—either in addition to, or instead of, traditional grading 
practices. In such cases, the **costs of assessment" can easily be viewed as part of an individual faculty 
member's existing assignment. Because of these difficulties, we consider only the direct costs of more 
traditional assessment methods in the discussion that follows. 

Cost Elements for Assessment Programs 

In constructing assessment programs, most institutions incur costs in four basic areas. First, assessment 
instruments (tests and surveys) must be constructed locally or purchased from an outside vendor. Second, 
these instruments must be administered to students. Third, the resulting data must be analyzed and disseminated. 
Fmally, the assessment effort itself must be coordinated. Each of these costs is driven by different parameters, 
and by the kinds of choices that institutions may make within each cost element. 

1. Instmment Costs— Various cognitive tests and student surveys form the basis for any assessment data 
gathering effort. Before they can be fielded, tests and instruments must first be developed or obtained. If they 
arc developed locally, costs arc incurred by faculty and measurement specialists in constructing the test or 
survey. After initial development, such instruments can be produced on a regular basis — generally at lower 
cost than comparable commercial instruments. 

The alternative to constructing instruments locally is to make use of commercially available tests and 
surveys. Examples include the Graduate Record Examination (GRE) Field Examinations— often used as senior 
assessments of knowledge in the major field, various professional and pre-professional certification and 
placement tests (for instance, the National Teacher Examination) used for the same purpose, and course 
content examinations such as the College Level Examination Program (CLEP)— designed for awarding credit- 
by-examination, but increaisingly used to assess mastery of lower-division basic skills. Examinations such as 
these are obtained through purchase — generally on a per-instrument basis. 

Because of the difficulties involved, relatively few institutions choose to design their own cognitive tests. 
Generally, local achievement tests are developed as senior assessments in fields not currently covered by 
existing commercial instruments. More rarely, colleges have developed their own general education assessment 
instruments. Local examinations have also been developed because faculty feel that existing commercial 
instruments do not adequately cover the field as taught in their own curricula. Developing good subject area 
examinations can be a time-consuming exercise and additional resources arc required for pilot testing the 
instrument and for subjecting individual test items to careful review by testing/measurement specialists. 

Institutions that have constructed such field examinations have usually treated their development as a 
departmental activity. This practice tends to bury many test-making expenses in ongoing departmental ad- 
ministrative costs associated with curriculum development and review. If the fiill cost of such activity were 
calculated, it would undoubtedly be quite high. In practice, however, budgeted test development costs tend 
to be treated as a short-term overload assignment for particular departments — covering part, but not all, of 
the resources required. For example, one major research university is currently undertaking development of 
twenty such departmental examinations at a budgeted cost of $2,(X)0 each. This university judges the cost as 
an appropriate increment only because departments are expected to reallocate additional existing resources to 
test-making that are already ''budgeted" for curriculum review and improvement activities. 

Development of local surveys— either of currently enrolled students or of former students (graduates and 
dropouts)— is much more common than development of local cognitive assessment instruments. In general, 
good survey instruments can be designed for less than the costs associated with cognitive tests. Some economies 
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result from the fact that many common models are available. References such as McKenna (1983), Pace 
(I97S), and California Community Colleges (1984) provide excellent and accessible lists of items commonly 
included on student surveys. 

Commercial tests and surveys are generally purchased on a per unit basis. For cognitive tests and exami- 
nations, the unit price includes scoring as well as the price of the instrument. Individual prices vary considerably 
from a low of $7/exam for instruments such as the ACT Assessment Entrance Examination, through $29/ 
exam for the GRE, to a high of $43/exam for such instruments as the National Teacher Examination 
administered by ETS. In some, but not all, cases multiple purchase discounts are available for institutions. 

Commercial student surveys are generally available for individual purchase, with or without associated 
processing and analysis services. Prices for individual instruments range from a low of lS0/survey to ap- 
proximately $l/survey. When analysis services are used, total costs average $3-$S for each completed 
questionnaire. In addition, institutions can purchase a tape of responses for $40-$1SO and can obtain com- 
parative reports consisting of responses from other institutions that have used the instrument. 

2. Administration Costs — Once in hand, tests and surveys must be administered to students. In some 
institutions, existing testing centers established for placement or diagnostic testing may bear some of this 
burden. In most cases, however, the number of instruments to be administered simultaneously will require 
resources beyond those available to the typical institutional testing center. Cognitive test administration is 
generally a straightforward, in-class exercise, but even so, considerable administrative costs may be incurred. 
For cognitive tests, proctors may need to be employed for multiple test locations. 

For some types of tests (for example, the ACT College Outcomes Measures Project) special video and 
audio equipment must be available and operated. If special testing sessions are scheduled, students must be 
notified where they should appear, and follow-up procedures put into place to insure that they do in fact 
appear. Bnally, costs will be incurred in recording results, and if desired, in sending test results directly to 
students. 

Some of the same procedures will be typical of in-class survey administration. Generally, however, in- 
class student surveys will not require supervision, and survey questionnaires will take less time to complete 
than examinations (an average of 10 to 20 minutes as compared to the typical three-hour length of most 
examinations). Moreover, many student surveys can be administered in existing settings, for example, at 
student registration or during orientation programs. Because of the ready availability of such mechanisms, 
entering student questionnaires are the kinds of survey instruments most easily and directly administered to 
students. 

For program graduates or withdrawing students, or for cunently enrolled students who may be difficult to 
reach in an available ''captive" setting, survey administration by mail will be typical. Mailed survey costs 
vary with the number of respondents to be reached, the number of mailings undertalcen to maximize response, 
and the estimated response rate. In order to obtain acceptable response rates, most institutions use more than 
one mailing, and often supplement results with telephone follow-ups of non-respondents. Most sources 
reconunend the use of first-class postage on both mailout and return envelopes (Dillman, 1982). Costs for 
recording and tabulating responses should also be included in any analysis. Based upon such parameters, 
typical costs for conducting mailed surveys will average $l.S0-$3 per completed instrument. 

3. Analysis Costs — ^As noted above, conmiercial cognitive tests include analysis and processing expenses 
with the cost of the instrument. Scoring and analysis services are also available for most conmiercial surveys. 
These services include costs for data entry, computer analysis, and production of a simple frequency or cross- 
tabulation report. In many cases, however, available data will need to be further analyzed for policy purposes. 
In the case of test data, individual student performance results may be correlated with student characteristics, 
with course-taking patterns, or with other elements of the institutional experience. This task entails creating 
data sets which make use of a variety of data elements beyond simple test performance. The same is true of 
student survey data. Tapes of questionnaire responses — generally available from the providers of the instru- 
ments—can also be analyzed locally using an available statistical package. All such exercises entail both 
personnel and data processilng costs. 
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In the case of locally developed tests and surveys, analysis designs will have to be created from scratch. 
Like instrument design, this is a one-time cost, but it can be considerable. A set of analysis routines must 
typicaUy be written using a standard statistical package (for example. SPSS or SAS) or using a common 
programming language, 

Similariy, response coding schemes must be devised and, if applicable, machine scoring procedures using 
mark-sense equipment established. In the initial stages, considerable care must be taken to develop error- 
checking procedures and methods for handing missing, incomplete or contradictory information. Once such 
procedures are put in place, however, ongoing costs for data analysis will be minimal, involving personnel 
and computer time. 

4. Coordination Corts— EstabUshing a comprehensive program of institutional assessment may require 
investments beyond the direct costs associated with procuring, administering, and analyzing a variety of data 
gathering instruments. Such comprehensive programs are centrally administered and involve cooidinating 
many kinds of data collection and analysis activities. Indeed, the most effective of such programs are located 
in distinct, speciaUy created offices--for example, Alvemo College's Office of Research and Evaluation, and 
the University of Tennessee at Knoxville's Learning Research Center. 

Costs associated with establishing an office of this kind include those for new professional and support 
staff, office space to house these personnel, and ongoing operating expenses. In estimating such costs, it is 
important to attenq>t to isolate the new functions that such offices will fulfill from those associated with the 
existing, previously funded activities that such offices wiU now assume. For example, overseeing an annual 
alumni survey effort and writing data reports on this activity may abeady be part of an institutional research 
responsibility and may be buUt into die cost structure of a new assessment office. Similarly, existing diagnostic 
testing and measurement activities may be folded into such an office's estabUshed responsibUities. Generally, 
however, such functions as administering comprehensive examinations in general education, or woricing with 
faculty to develop local survey and test instruments, are not covered in the institution's current cost structure. 

Itamany cases, existing personnel are reassigned to provide staffing for an assessment center. Faculty with 
apprc^jriate research backgrounds in the social and behavioral sciences, or Testing/Institutional Research 
professionals, may be taken from their current assignments and given responsibility for coordinating institution- 
wide assessment activities, for designing instruments, or for analyzing and interpreting test or survey results. 
In such cases, estimating costs may be difficult because the relevant question is the cost of replacing the 
reallocated staff member in his or her original function. Often this can be done with part-time instructors or 
research assistants at a cost that is probably far less than tiiat of fiiU replacement. In other cases, the leassigned 
person may be currentiy underutilized, and may consequentiy not need full replacement. Alternatively, 
*K)wever, the reallocated position may be in a high-demand area, and a premium must be paid for its 
replacement. 

As a result of die extreme variation in current practice, any estimates of cooidination costs will be 
approximate. In each of die cases discussed below, we attempt to disaggregate diese costs so diat only die 
new costs associated widi establishing an asses»sment program are counted. When diese costs involve reas- 
signment of existing personnel, die full cost of replacement provides die basis for die estimate. 

Constructing Tailored Institutional Cost Estimates 

Because institutions vary widely in size, programs, and clientele, appropriate assessment programs will 
vary as well, A small, private, residential, liberal arts coUege wUl probably emphasize general education in 
its instructional mission to a degree not typical of a community college or a laige research university. 
Consequentiy, it will appropriately concentrate its data gadiering and analytical resources on assessing liberal 
learning outcomes. In contrast, a community coUege most likely will concentrate die design of its assessment 
program on job success and transfer to senior institutions. The clientele of die smaU liberal arts college will 
be much more conducive to administering tests and surveys in classroom settings dian will be die case for 
die more dispersed community college population. As a result, mediods for administering tests and surveys 
will vary considerably among types of institutions. 

For illustrative purposes, we have constructed typical assessment programs for four types of institutions. 
They include: (1) a private liberal arts coUege widi a traditional, residential student population of ^proximately 
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1,000 students; (2) a major public research university with a total student population of approximately 25,000 
students (including 18,000 undergraduates); (3) a regional, comprehensive, public university with approxi- 
mately 5,000 residential and commuter students; and (4) a mid-sized community college with an enrollment 
of approximately 15,000 students in occupational, transfer, and community service programs. 

For each institution, we produced cost estimates as follows. First, based upon presumed instructional 
mission, we made a choice about which assessment dimensions should be emphasized. Second, we selected 
a typical array of instruments for each case, and estimated the direct costs for instrument procurement using 
published cost data for conrunercially available instruments, and common institutional experience for locally 
constructed instruments. Third, we chose a set of administration and analysis methods based upon expected 
student characteristics. Finally, we estimated coordination costs on the basis of the experience of existing 
data gathering and analysis investments in like institutions. In all four cases, we used actual data on costs 
incurred by similar institutions to support these typical programs. These data were provided by a total of 
eleven institutions with which we have worked closely on gathering assessment data and on using assessment 
results to improve program planning and decision making. 

We constructed all four estimates by means of a specially-designed microcomputer template using the Lotus 
1-2-3 Spreadsheet program. The template embodies available cost data on eight commercial test and survey 
instruments, as well as routines for estimating the costs of designing local test and survey instruments and 
of administering tests and surveys in classroom and mailed formats, and for estimating overhead costs associated 
with establishing an assessment office. The template contains on-line instructions for creating cost estimates. 

Case Liberal Arts College 

Case 1 is a small private liberal arts college with a total enrollment of q)proximately 1,000 students. The 
student body is ^^traditional**; more than 95% attends full-time, and more than three quarters is in residence, 
living either in dormitories or in nearby private housing. The curriculum is also traditional, including a recently 
reinstituted general education core program and a typical list of undergraduate arts and sciences majors. There 
are no explicitly professional or pre-professional programs, although many students go on to professional or 
graduate training. 

Assessment in this case is concentrated on the gain, or **value-added,** of the total college experience, 
particularly in relation to its general 'ducation component. Because of the college's mission, the faculty have 
decided to administer the ACT-COMP Composite Examination to incoming freshmen and to graduating 
seniors. They have also opted to mJce maximum use of the COMP through a consulting visit each year in 
which ACT staff work with faculty in interpreting scores. The college has found that these visits are an 
important faculty development tool iv^ addition to the information provided by the examination itself. 

The college already participates in » e CIRP freshman survey to a limited degree, and will supplement the 
sample to include the entire estimated freshman class (300 students). At the same time, interest in the 
involvement of currently enrolled students on campus led to a decision to administer the Pace College Student 
Experiences (^estionnaire (CSEQ) tr « elected sample of all students (150) each spring. Finally, the college 
conducts an alumn* stt<dy every thre years, covering the last three graduating classes. The college plans to 
develop its own survey but n^ean^ i is using the ACT-ESS Alunmi Survey, which it supplements with 10 
locally designed questions. 

ACT-COMP testing occurs in classroom settings with dorm counselors serving as proctors. Each student 
receives an announcement of the test date and is provided with his or her own results after scoring. CIRP 
and CSEQ surveys are administered in class or through campus mail. The major survey effort is the alunmi 
survey, but the small numbers of actual graduates each year do not entail a major cost. The response rate 
averages 75% for these surveys. 

To coordinate the testing program, the college has iqppointed a junior faculty member in psychology as an 
assessment director at .35 PTE. She is assigned a 1/3 time secretary to handle announcements, record survey 
results, etc. Both personnel costs are shown in the estimate as the full replacement costs for these positions. 
As noted above, however, these will vary with the need for replacing these individuals in their current functions 
and with the current nnaricet costs of such replacement. Overhead costs are already absorbed by the office of 
the Dean of the Faculty to whom the assessment director reports. 

Total estimated costs for Case 1 are documented in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 



Case 1— Private Liberal Arts College 



Instrument Costs 

300 Freshman General Education Exams (ACT-COMP) 

ISO Senior General Education Exams (ACT-COMP) 

150 Senior Activity Inventories (ACT-COMP) 

300 Freshman Surveys (CIRP) 

ISO Current Student Surveys (Pace CSEQ) 

ISO Alumni Surveys (ACT-ESS) 



$4.S00.00 



2.2S0.00 
S2S.00 
41S.00 
337 .SO 
147.S0 



Administration Costs 

In-Class Test Administration 



Proctors, etc. 
Announcements, etc. 



342.00 
177.S0 
193.62 



Mailed Survey Costs (2 mailings) 



Overhead/Analysis Costs 

ACT Comp Consulting Visit (Fee + Travel) 
CIRP Data Analysis 

Testing/Measurement Specialist (.3S FTE) 
Secretary/Cleric (.3S FTE) 
Staff Benefits 



1,37S.00 
ISO.OO 
9,62S.OO 
S.77S.00 
3.388.00 
$29,201.12 



TOTAL 



Case 2— M^for Public Research University 

The second case is a major public research university with a total enrollment of over 2S,000 students, 
including about 18,000 undergraduates. Faculty make considerable research contributions to their own dis' 
ciplines and concentrate much of their teaching energy on graduate instruction. Most introductory courses arc 
lecture classes and arc partially staffed by graduate teaching assistants. Most undergraduate students attend 
full-time, and about two-thirds arc residential. Attrition rates arc significant, but about 65% of entering students 
complete their degrees. Professional schools account for ^proximately 60% of undei^raduate enrolbnent. 

Because of its emphasis on professional and prc-professional study, much assessment effort has gone into 
testing in die major field. Graduates of about 10 programs per year are tested using available standardized 
test instruments. This year, 4S0 students arc to be tested using a variety of GRE Field Examinations, and 
360 students arc to be tested using prc-professional examinations such as the National Teacher Examination 
(NTE) and the AICPA exam. In addition, the institution is evaluating general education using the ACT- 
COMP Objective Test in a test-retcst format for freshmen and seniors. Like Case 1 , the institution has budgeted 
for a consulting/faculty development visit in conjunction with the COMP. 

To examine student life, the university intends to design its own survey, using faculty expertise. The survey 
will be administered to a stratified random sample of currently enrolled students in the spring. Because of 
the size of the campus and the characteristics of the sample, a mailed format wiU be used to administer the 
survey. Siniilar surveys in the past have obtained a 6S% response rate. 

To coordinate the testing program, the university has staffed an existing student research office with two 
new staff inembers, a t*Mting specialist and a secretary. Existing senior staff in the testing office are also used 
in interpreting test results and in woricing with individual program faculties on improving curricula. Because 
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many of the fields offered by the university are not now covered by an available standardized senior-level 
examination, testing center personnel are expected to work with program faculty to design local achievement 
tests as part of their budgeted assignment. Three such fields are scheduled for test constniction this year in 
geology, archeology and food technology. Approximately $2,500 per test is budgeted for this activity to be 
paid to participating departments. Other test development costs are expected to be covered through department- 
level reallocation of faculty staff time already committed to curriculum review. 
Table 2 presents total estimated costs for this case. 



Case Z—Mi^or Public Research University 



TABLE 2 



Instrument Costs 

2500 Freshman General Education Exams 

(ACT-CX)MP Objective Test) 
1700 Senior General Education Exams 
(ACT-CX)MP Objective Test) 
450 Senior Field Exams (GRE) 
360 Senior Field Exams 
Development Cost for 3 Local Field Examinations 

(Professional and Pit-Professional) 
Development Cost for Student Survey 
2025 Surveys (Production and Scoring Cost) 
Administration Costs 
In-Class Test Administration 
Proctors, etc. 
Announcements, etc. 
Mailed Survey Costs (2 mailings) 
Overhead/Analysis Costs 
ACT Comp Consulting Visit 
ACT-COMP Data T^ 
Testing/Measurement Specialist (1 PTE) 
Secretary 
Staff Benefits 
Office Expenses 
TOTAL 



$15,000.00 

10,200.00 
13,050.00 
7,500.00 
9,270.00 

5,200.00 
518.75 



1,826.00 
2,077.00 
1,957.00 

1,375.00 
20.00 
27,500.00 
16,500.00 
9,680.00 
8,400.00 
$130,073.75 
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Case 3-4lcgioiial Comprehensive University 

Case 3 is a public regional comprehensive university enrolling approximately 5,500 students, including 
4,500 undergiBduates. Like many of its type, the university is a former teachers' college which became a 
comprehensive university in the early 1970's. In addition to liberal arts disciplines, the university now offers 
a range of professional subjects through the master's level. These are dominated by education and business, 
which together enroll about half of the student body. Forty percent of the undergraduate students attend part- 
time and about two-thirds commute. The university does not currently commit significant resources to academic 
administration and support, and is proud of its tradition of 'Mow overhead." 

As in Case 2, the university seeks to insure that graduating seniors have received adequate training in the 
major field. Therefore, it has chosen to administer standardized senior examinations annually to the graduates 



TABLE 3 

Case 3— Regional roniprf<^hensiye University 



Instrument Costs 

300 Freshman Tests (ACT A^sessirient: 900 assumed $2, 100.00 

to have scores on entrance) 

800 Sophomore Tests (ACT Assessment) 5,600.00 

12(X) Freshman Interest Inventories (ACT Assessment) 3,(X)0.00 

80 Senior Field Exams (GRE) 2,320.00 

40 Senior Field Exams (Professional and 940.00 
Pre-Professional) 

1200 Entering Student Surveys (ACT-ESS) 240.00 

350 Non-Returning Student Surveys (ACT-ESS) 70,00 

650 Alumni Surveys (ACT-ESS) 130.00 

Scoring for 2200 ACT-ESS Instruments 1,040.00 
Admlnistrtidon Costs 
In-Class Test/Survey Administration 

Proctors, etc. 375 00 

Announcements, etc. 580.00 

Mailed Survey Administration (2 mailings) 1,378.00 
Overhead/Analysis Costs 

ACT-ESS Tape/Reports 270.00 

Testing/Measurement Specialist (.35 FTE) 9,625.00 

Staff Benefits 2,118.00 

Woric Study Students 1 ,750.00 

Office Expenses 1,250.00 

TOTAL $32,786.00 
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of a fifth of its departments on a rotating basis. This year approximately 120 graduating seniors in fourteen 
fields will be tested using a variety of instruments. GRE or pre-professional examinations are used where 
possible. All but three fields in which degrees are offered by the university currently are covered by an existing 
standardized examination. 

The university is also committed to building basic skills, but its emphasis on general education is insufficient 
to justify the expense of an instrument such as ACT-COMP. Therefore, the faculty has decided to examine 
* 'value-added* * by using the ACT assessment administered to entering fteshmen and at the end of the sophonriore 
year. Of the approximately 1,200 new fireshmen each year, about 300 must be given the ACT assessment at 
univenity expense. All 800 sophonx>res are subsequently tested at university expense. 

Finally, the university has elected to use a relatively low-cost, standardized survey systenni — the ACT 
Entering Student Survey— to investigate student opinion and post-graduate success. All entering students are 
surveyed using the ACT-ESS, and all graduates are surveyed a year after graduation. Finally, a sample of 
withdrawing students is followed up every other year with the ACT Withdrawing Student Survey. Entering 
student questionnaires are administered at fteshman orientation. Other surveys are administered by mail. All 
scoring is done by ACT, although the university purchases extra reports and tapes for local analysis. Few 
local analyses of these data, however, have actually been conducted. 

To coordinate testing, the university grants 1/3 release time to a faculty member in sociology. As before, 
the fiill cost of replacement is provided here, although replacement costs using part-time instructors have in 
practice been less. Work-study students are used to support the survey effort, and ^uduate students in education 
are used as test proctors for sophomore and senior examinations. 

Costs for Case 3 are itemized in Table 3. 

Case 4— Mid-Sized Community College 

Case 4 is a conununity college located in a suburb of a major city, enrolling approximately 15,000 students 
each term. Enrollment consists of about 3,500 baccalaureate transfer students and 5,000 students in various 
occupational and certificate programs, with the balance enrolled for one or more single courses. About half 
of the students in baccalaureate transfer and occupational programs attend ftill-time, many of them at night. 
All other students are part-time attenders. All students conunute to the campus from within a 30-mile radius. 

The primary emphasis of assessment at the college has been properly placed upon student follow-up and 
the assessment of educational goals. All entering program students are surveyed at registration using the 
NCHEMS/College Board Student Outcomes Information Service (SOIS) Entering Student Questionnaire. In 
addition, each year those completing a program and those withdrawing from programs are surveyed by mail 
using SOIS instruments. These surveys achieve q)(mximately 70% and 45% response rates, respectively. 
Local questions are added to all SOIS questionmdres, and the Institutional Research office conducts analyses 
which link common questions on the three instruments in order to obtain a composite picture of student 
reactions to the college experience. All SOIS scoring is done by the College Board, although the college 
plans to develop its own computer programs to facilitate a more detailed analysis of these instruments. 

This year, reacting to statewide concerns about the quality of basic skills education, the college plans to 
administer the College Level Examination Program general exams in writing and quantitative skills. This will 
be an expensive effort and is being undertaken somewhat reluctantly. Despite the fact that it was not designed 
for curriculum evaluation, the CLEP was chosen by faculty as being the most appropriate available instrument 
to measure general lower-division competence in these areas. It will be given to a sample of 750 second-year 
program students. 

The student follow-up effort was begun several years ago in response to federal Vocational Education Data 
System (VEDS) requirements. This system nuudated student follow-up surveys for graduates of all federally- 
funded occupational programs. To meet the demand, the college created a half-time data analyst position in 
the Office of Institutional Research. As assessment has expanded, the responsibility for conducting all studies 
has renuuned with Institutional Research; an additional half-time position will be added for survey coordination 
and to help with administering the CLEP. 

Total estimated costs for assessment at Case 4 are presented in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4 



Case 4 — Mid-Sized Community College 



Instrument Costs 

750 Sophomore General Skills Exams (CLEP General) $19,500.00 

4500 Entering Student Surveys (SOIS) 675,00 

1500 Former Student Surveys (SOIS) 225,00 

1250 Graduate FoUow-Up Surveys (SOIS) 187,50 

Scoring for 7250 SOIS Instruments 3,490,00 

Administration Costs 
In-Class Test Administration 

Proctors, etc. 325.00 

Announcements, etc. 225.00 

Mailed Survey Administration (2 mailings) 3,693.00 

Overhead/Analysis Costs 

Tapes/Reports of SOIS Surveys 150.00 

Student Survey Coordinator (.5 PTE) 10,750.00 

Staff Benefits 2,365.00 

Office Expenses 1,500.00 

TOTAL $43,085.50 



To check the validity of each of these cost estimates, we obtained actual cost data from a total of eleven 
institutions covering all four of our "case" categories. Total costs for assessment at each of these institutions, 
of course, vary somewhat from our constructed estimates and from one another. This variance occurs because 
each institution measures a somewhat different set of outcomes dimensions, and also because the manner in 
which actual costs are counted and reported are different between institutions. For reasons of confidentiality, 
we do not report these actual costs. However, when adjusting for total enrollment, none differs by more than 
15% from our constructed estimates. 

Some Concluding Points 

Each of the cases presented above represents a distinctive match between institutional mission and char- 
acteristics on the one hand, and a particular choice of assessment instruments and methods on the other. Any 
cost estimate must be similarly tailored to fit a particular situation. In conclusion, institutions considering 
implementing a comprehensive assessment program and examining the cost consequences should consider 
the following points: 

• Making full use of existing information about student learning and development can considerably reduce 
anticipated costs of assessment. As emerging institutional experience makes clear, colleges and universities 
generally collect considerable information about students; but this information is rarely centrally available. 
Indeed, no single person or office at the institution may know the fiill range of what is available. Many 
individual units may collect data for different purposes. For example, individual departments may collect 
follow-up information on their own graduates, student service offices may conduct surveys of currently 
enrolled students, and testing offices may administer a variety of standardized tests. A first step in con- 
structing an assessment program is often simply to inventory such data (Ewell, 1982). 
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• Developing an explicit assessment program may reduce cost by focusing analytical and data collection 
resources and avoiding duplication. Emerging institutional experience has also shown that gathering data 
on student outcomes can often be inefficient due to its dispersal throughout the institution. Different units 
develop their own assessment instruments independently, and incur costs in doing so. Furthermore, many 
studies are one-shot— designed to answer a particular question or to address a particular, temporary crisis. 
When the question is answered or the crisis passed, data gathering ceases, only to be begun from scratch 
when the next question arises. Central coordination of assessment can avoid such hidden costs, and may 
consequently involve fewer new resources than initially anticipated. 

^ Assessment programs using multiple data collecting methods may similarly reduce costs by providing 
mutually reinforcing information. Cognitive testing, for example, is expensive compared to other forms of 
outcomes data gathering. While there is no substitute for testing to answer questions concerning student 
learning in general education or in the m i .r field, much can be learned by supplementing cognitive tests 
with less expensive kinds of data coUectic. -for example, student surveys containing self-assessments of 
growth. If survey information can confirm the results of cognitive tests in the aggregate, expensive testing 
for purposes of program evaluation may then be undertaken using only small but carefully selected samples 
of students. 

• Careful tailoring of data collection to fit instructional mission can limit cost. A major potential problem 
with assessment, as mentioned above, is the implicit assumption that it will ''measure everything that 
moves." Paying close attention to priority instructional and curricular issues in designing an assessment 
program involves making appropriate choices about what to measure and how to measure it. Each of the 
cases we constructed, for example, places the primary weight of assessment upon a particular dimension 
that matches the institution's unique curriculum and mission. Each could have been quite different, and 
considerably more expensive, if limiting choices had not been exercised. 

A final point is that the costs of assessment are in themselves of little importance without knowing the 
benefits. Many of the 22 institutions involved in the NCHEMS/Kellogg Student Outcomes Project in 1982- 
85, for example, found that the long-term benefits of assessment information included increases in student 
recruitment and retention (Ewell 1984). In the long term, such benefits can involve fiscal, as well as strictly 
educational, rewards. As a result, any assessment program is properly seen as not simply a cost to be incurred, 
but as an investment in the institution's future: an investment which should be judged in the light of the return 
that it may bring. 
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Assessment in Higher Education: 
To Serve tiie Learner 

Q9orglrm Loaekf, Luey Cnmwih ancT K§thl—n O'Brlm' 

Aiaettment icemi to be loitering expectantly in the corridors of higher education, thereby reinforcing the 
hope that it will loon enter the clasiroom to serve the learner. Recent national reporu on higher education 
encourage assessment. Administrators call for it. Researchers see it as a potential instniment for prediction 
and evaluation. Legislators look to it for assurance of aocounubility. But nuuiy of time intenu overlook tiie 
power of assessment for teaching and learning. So tiiat teachers might take a more serious look at assessment, 
we propose in diis paper to set it at tiie heart of learning and to clarify it as a mi^or strategy to be used by 
botfi instructor and student. 

Though die word assessmnt did not emerge from classroom or campus, it derives from an idea important 
to educators— lAoi qf sitting dawn beside or together (flpom late Latin ad^sedere). In tiie scventcntii century 
an assessor was ''one who siu beside'* or ''vAo shares anotiier's position." Early uses of tiie word focused 
primarily on determining tiie woitfi or value of something in monetary terms, but underiying those uses was 
die klea of expert judgment made on tiie basis of careftil observation. "Assessment" was tiius a word destined 
for tiie tongues of educators— whetiier humanisu or scientisu. 

Definitions and Assumptions 

Assessment, u we use it tiuoughout tiiese pages, is a multidimensional process of judging die individual 
in action. Em bedded in this definition are assumptions about learning that emphasize active development of 
die learner.^ 

AMampllniii. One assumption is that learning involves making an action out of knowledge— using knowledge 
qf think. Judge, decide, discover, interact, and create. We contend tiiat acquiring or storing knowledge is 
not enough. Unless one carries knowledge into acts of application, generalization, and experimentation, one's 
leaning is incooqilete. 

Another assumption is that an educator's best means cf judging how well a learner has developed expected 
abiiities is to look at corresponJUng 6eAavu>r— tiiinking behavior, writing behavior, inquiry behavior, or 
appreciating behavM)r» for instance. We presuppose a link between behavior and cognitive and affective 
processes. Because hunum behavior is purposeful, educators can find out more about a learner's problem 
solving ability by observing tiiat person actually solving a problem and clarifying reasons and processes dian 
by coDfirming a "correct" solution he or she has selected from a set of alternatives. 

A third assumption is that learning increases, even in its serendipitous aspects, when learners have a sense 
of what they are setting out to learn, a statement of ejq>licit standards they must meet, and a way of seeing 
what they have learned. When students of science, for example, are told tiiat they will have to go beyond 
reading dieir text» listening to dieir teacher, and replicating lab experiments— tiuu tiiey will have to raise tiieir 
own questions and test dieir own hypotiieses— tiiey are more to Icam to do all of tiie above more 
meaningfully and effectively. Out of tiiat success tiiey tiien develop confidence duU enables tiiem to recognize 
unsought-for insights when tiiey come upon diem. 

We contend tiiat such awareness of expectations and standards enhances learning because it places in a 
person's hands die means of coUaborating in his or her own learning and gradually taking control of one's 
own learmng process. Witiiin tiiat context, learners recognize tiiat dieir question. "How am I doing?" is 
taken seriously. They also begin to see an inqxxtant im|riication of that question: that further learning builds 
on. and devekips fimn, where each learner is at any given point. Therefore, diat question becomes die occasion 
for doing better when everyone responsible for learning— teacher as well as student— receives as complete 
an answer as possible. Assessment aims for such an answer. 
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What does it mean to aim at an increasingly complete answer to the question of how a person is doing? 
One can get some insight into the question by considering what testing traditionally tells us about someone, 
in contrast to what assessment tells us. 

Asacsniient in Contrast to Testing and Measurement. Testing, as it is frequently practiced, can tell us 
how much and what kind of knowledge someone possesses, whereas assessment provides a basis for inferring 
what that person can do with that knowledge. Much testing carefully limits what we can know about a person 
to a set of written or marked answers. Assessment aims to elicit a demonstration of the nature, extent, and 
quality of his or her ability in action. 

When we narrow testing to measurennent, it answers the question ''How am I doing?** with a quantitative 
response that says, ''You did a certain percent of what was asked on a given occasion*' or "You did as well 
as a ceitain percent of all those who tried or might try to do the same.** Assessment answers the question 
with a descriptive account of precisely what the individual person has done on a given occasion. By judging 
a person's performance against pre-set, agreed upon, and public criteria, assessment aims to make the 
performance meaningful so that he or ^he can build future performance on the basis of understanding.^ 
Assessment and Evaluation. Emphasis on the progress of the individual learner also distinguishes assessment 
from program evaluation. Evaluation Ic :>ks for elements that can be combined and compared in order to draw 
conclusions about groups of students, with a view to making judgments about the general direction of a 
course* program, or curriculum. Assessment looks for distinguishing elements in a person*s performance and 
relies on varying contexts to assure that as much complexity of a per8on*s ability is elicited as possible. 

Our definition of assessment is shaped by its power to serve the learner; it means eliciting samples of varied 
expressions of an ability* judging those samples against identified criteria for performance, and providing as 
fiill a picture as possible of that ability as possessed by that learner. Assessment as learning weaves together 
several strands of a long history of meaning that have developed separately. 

Histoiy 

The practical history of assessment in business and government is essentially the history of the Assessment 
Center Method. And it is-^ least until recently — Che history of improved selection and screening rather than 
of development and learning. In the 1930*s, when it began in England and Gemuuiy, assessment provided a 
new, behaviorally oriented means of selecting military officers. In the 1940*s, with researchers from the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic adapting and further develq>ing assessment, the United States Office of Strategic 
Services used it to select American intelligence agents. In the 19S0*s, led by AT&T, business and non- 
military government departments contributed to the extensive growth of assessment centers by using them to 
select managers. More recently, business and government have begun to show interest in using the assessment 
center method for development.^ 

Assessment centers have established several concepts from which education can benefit. As it characterizes 
the assessment center mediod* assessment involves behavioral descriptors to develop a rich picture of an 
individual*s ability* uses multiple techniques forjudging performance, and refines assessor judgment through 
aiticulation of more explicit evidence. 

Assessment in Education and Psychology 

In education, the term assessment is used in broad, varying senses. Its nmt frequent use is as a synonym 
for program evaluation. However, in all of the above contexts, as well as in the context of clinical psychology, 
the word assessment emerges ofien in contrast to testing and connotes a concern with broader educational 
outcomes than knowledge. 

For neariy SO years, psychologists have tended to use the term in relation to broad and multiple abilities. 
They thus added to be connotation of the word the concept of abilities, taken not as static traits but as 
processes, and thus changeable and directable. Even as the denotation of the word has become more general 
and diffuse^ be connotations have enq)hasized multiple perfcmnances and breadth of abilities. There are now 
several indications that the educational worid is adopting these connotative meanings and is receptive to the 
idea of assessment as we define it in this paper.^ National reports have asked educators to be accountable by 
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reinstating the learner at the center of higher education. The phenomenon of increasing enrollment of adults 
in college is reminding educators that learning is developmental and continues diroughout the life span. It 
also suggests that one cannot evaluate experience as prior learning unless one defines learning in terms of 
developed abilities or significant expected outcomes. Emphasis on experiential learning— doing what one 
know9---has surfaced as an important component of the learning cycle of an individual. Finally, current 
questions about the usefulness of intelligence measures and of standardized tests such as the SAT also focus 
attention on the need to develop other approaches to assess an individual's ability and potential to learn. 

Conceptual Elements of Assessment 

Every teacher has had the experience of hearing some version of the young Helen Kellefs cry of ''Wa- 
ter/* the experience of discovering a student's sudden illumination or success. And once having heard it, 
who does not wish to find a way of making it more frequent, more developmental, and more characteristic 
of every student? Teachers need to find ways to build on, and expand, moments of learning for all students, 
rather than merely rewarding them. 

Assessment boromes a meaningful way to expand learning when one defines it to include a set of key 
elements that make it a learning experience. It provides a way of refocusing education on individual learners 
instead of using a wide lens on an indistinguishable mass fh)m which we can infer only general patterns. 
Since students are grouped in courses, the idea of using assessment as a camera that takes individual portraits 
instead of group pictures requires explanation. It is essential that a dynamic, cumulative, and composite 
picture of a student's abilities be made visible to everyone responsible for the student's learning — including 
the student. 

To create such a picture, assessment needs to be defined to include multidimensional sampling of student's 
abilities in action, observation and judgment of those samples on the basis of explicit criteria, and structured 
feedback administered sequentially in relation to a learner's development. Each of these elements in turn must 
contribute to the growth of students' abilities to assess tiiemselves. 

Sampling Student Performance 

Observing a student in action brings us as close to an individual's ability as we can get. Because we cannot 
observe all of a person's expressions of a given ability, we take intermittent samples. Given die complexity 
of tiie human being, tiiere will always be a distance between behavioral data and die ability itself. Even a 
very precise image of exactiy how a detective has gone about solving a mystery offers a very limited view 
of his or her full detecting powers. Sampling is at least a start toward developing a picture of an ability in 
operation. 

Witiiout a behavioral sample, instructors can look at a set of selected answers and judge whetiier a person 
was able to recognize given facts or concepts. They can look at a description of what a person says that he 
or she knows about sometiiing and would do witii the knowledge. But tiiose instructors can only assume and 
hope tiiat die knowledge can translate into effective action. 

Witii a behavioral sample, we can at least see tiiat a person did or did not do sometiiing in a given context. 
Therefore, tiiey can say that someone can do it— at least in such a context — whetiier or not he or she will do 
it again. For the persons assessed, sampling provides a picture that enables tiiem to look from die outside at 
dieir own ability in action, to sun)lement their inside view. 

To assess, tiierefore, requires tiiat we sample students' behavior. We need to sample tiieir writing to judge 
whetiier they can write. We need to sample tiieir synttiesizing to judge whetiier and how tiiey have put togetiier 
tiie facts tiiey have learned. We need to sample students' woric in groups to judge whetiier tiiey can tiiink and 
woric collaboratively. 

MullidlnieiiskHiallty. In order to elicit enough dimensions of behavior for fair judgment, sampling needs to 
be multiple and varied. 

Multidimensionality provides a means of addressing some of the questions tiiat single sampling raises: How 
do we know a sample is representative? Is die person having an unusually good or bad day? Can and will 
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the person repeat the performance under different circumstances? The only way we can begin to form an 
answer is to gather enough samples to enable a pattern to emerge. Perhaps it turns out that an unusually good 
day— or a bad on&— seems to be representative, or more likely, that either or both arc occasional occurrences. 
In either case, it is important to be as precise as possible in discerning the elements that constitute each 
performance so that the assessee's knowledge and experience of them can refine strength and transform 
weaknesses. 

How varied need the samples be to suggest the complexity of an ability? Such variables as a written or 
oral mode, a static or dynamic object of analysis, a solitary or collaborative responsibility for accomplishing 
a task, all evoke different dimensions of an ability. Being able to analyze written data at one's desk, for 
example, does not mean being able to analyze data as it occurs before one's eyes in a group situation. Nor 
can good writers always organize their thoughts as well when speaking. 

The reasonable response to the question of varying contexts, therefore, seems to be to vary them accoiding 
to the ordinary shifits of life situations, such as the purpose, the nature and number of people involved, or 
the amount of information available. If careful feedback is provided, each shift in context can assist learners 
to refine their understanding of an ability and how they exercise it. The effect of varying context is twofold; 
it reinforces the general core skills involved, and it reveals unique skills elicited by each situation. 

The success of the ' 'writing across the curriculum' ' movement dramatizes the new understanding of educators 
that effective writing as a life ability needs to be practiced and assessed in a variety of disciplines, in fact, 
in every discipline studied. If writing across the curriculum makes good academic sense, why not the assessing 
of other abilities across the curriculum? 

How numy samples are necessary to provide a full picture of a persons's ability? From the tens of thousands 
of hours of a student's academic career, we can select but a few for careful observation. Through these few 
hours we need to get as full a picture of the student's ability as possible and thus create an increasingly secure 
basis for judgment. We can do that by using the other major components of assessment — observation, judgment, 
explicit criteria, feedback, and self-assessment — ^with a view to shaping a process that makes single assessments 
complementary and cumulative. Such a process serves the learner by clarifying a pattern that shows the unique 
highlights and shadows, the fiilhiesses and gaps of a picture that takes shape gradually with each new line 
affecting the direction of the next one. For example, by looking at successive samples of their writing, with 
feedback that focuses on agreed-upon criteria, learners can better understand their ability on a developmental 
basis. They can also see how varied purposes and audiences elicit unique characteristics of their writing and 
sometimes heighten their strengths or depress their weaknesses. 

Observation 

Assessment calls forth from teachers their keenest powers of observation. It depends on their ability to set 
aside tendencies to quantify and rank, or to eliminate, possible alternatives. An effective assessor looks at 
what is happening behaviorally — at a student drawing conclusions, for example, whether at a podium or in 
a paper. Such observation involves attention to parts in precise relationship to each other and to a whole, 
including emphasis and proportion. It involves adopting an open framework to preclude any tendency one 
might have to look only for error or to be biased by a single expectation. 

Such a frameworic is built on the criteria of performance that one gradually develops from experience — by 
reflecting on good performances and attempting to articulate the basis for one's judgment. That framework 
represents an increasingly expansive understanding of an ability. One important aspect of that understanding 
is recognizing the limits of the framework; as an organization of criteria of performance, it never fully describes 
the ability. It allows, however, a range of varied expressions and styles that contribute to the overall 
effectiveness of student performance and to the uniqueness of individual ability. In presenting conclusions 
from experience, for exanq)le, some learners begin with detailed descriptions of their experience and then 
abstract general principles. Other learners initially seize upon general principles and then accumulate evidence 
to support them. The effectiveness of the former lies in the ability to engage readers' or listeners' minds with 
the inunediate before leading them to the abstract. The effectiveness of the latter lies in the ability to set forth 
points with clarity and gradually convince with supporting evidence. 
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Externality. To observe a developing ability in action requires a perspective outside the direct interactive 
teacher/learner process. This external perspective might come from criteria established throughout the de- 
partment, or from assessing done by someone other than the student's course instructor or from college-wide 
assessments that call forth the integration of content and/or skills from more than one course. 

Even in regular classroom assessments, teachers need to establish a measure of distance to assure that a 
new judgment is made on the basis of criteria applied to a specific situation, rather than one limited to a 
series of evaluations already recorded. Otherwise they have no guarantee that their observation and judgment 
make a fresh addition to their accumulated understanding of a student's ability. 

Self-assessment is even more of a challenge. The struggle to stand outside of one's own perfomumce is 
essentially what makes learning to assess oneself so long and complex a process. Practice — in looking at 
records of one's own performance and in general refining of one's ability to observe and judge according to 
criteria — ^makes self-assessment more attainable. 

Judgment and Explicit Criteria 

The experience of faculty as expert judges of student ability is an important reason for placing them at the 
center of any educational assessment process. Even faculty who have never veibalized their standaids and 
who might use a norm-referenced framework to report their judgments, work from an implicit understanding 
of what they expect in student performance. Assessment requires them to articulate that understatuling in 
explicit and public statements of criteria of performance. By doing so, faculty refine their own unJerstanding 
of expected abilities, clarify for their colleagues the basis of their judgment, and enable students to understand 
what performance is required. 

Explicit criteria provide a major means of getting a picture of an ability, for they serve as indicators of 
that ability as seen in performance. Thus they are one of the components of assessment that distinguish it as 
learning. The picture sketched by criteria should be sufficient to enable the assessor to judge the presence of 
an ability. It also needs to be clear enough for the beginning learner to imagine a performance that would 
match the criteria. 

Criteria, as we define them, are standards external to the object of judgment, used to identify those 
characteristics of the object that indicate its worth. They are articulated by faculty acting as expert judges of 
performance, in a process of clarifying the holistic judgments they have made throughout their experience on 
the basis of their skill in a given field. 

Because assessment in an educational setting must deal with multidimensional abilities, we do not suggest 
a precise formula for stating criteria. Some criteria can be easily applicable with little judgment— 'Follow 
the APA manual of style," for instance. Others necessarily require greater use of judgment and clarification 
of specific aspects of a situation— ''Defends own position adequately*' or "Shows quality of woricmanship." 

When students perceive performance criteria to be learning objectives, when students discover, for example, 
that they do not meet the criterioto of "appropriate use of linguistic conventions" or "adequate development 
of ideas," then assessment becomes learning itself. 

Research on Criteria 

Perhaps the most persistent question about explicit criteria of performance is how specific they should be. 
Our research at Alvemo College suggests that the context of the developmental level of the student is a 
significant determinant of the degree of specificity. 

Begbming students. We find that students at the start need very explicit criteria. They are trying to figure 
out what they*re supposed to do and, in effect, they use the criteria as a recipe or set of directions to plot a 
performance. Initial results from the longitudinal study conducted by the Alvemo Office of Research and 
Evaluation support this impression. They indicate that students begin with the perception that criteria are 
directions for what and how much to learn and that competencies are directions for what to do. While these 
students see highly detailed directions as "picky,** they see broader directions as "vague.** 

After a semester or two, students begin to cluster the criteria they had formeriy seen as discrete steps or 
directions and recognize that the criteria are related, that they come together to define an ability. Students 
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begin to realize, for example, that making inferences and supporting them with data are not complete steps 
in themselves, but are part of the ability to think critically. Thus, students gradually begin to see more complex 
abilities contributing to effectiveness in their performance. 

Advanced students. At more advanced stages of education, students have begun to develop their own 
understanding of an ability, and specified criteria serve to supplement what learners have internalized or to 
remind them what they have not yet internalized. Having developed a range of abilities to call on in varied 
situations, advanced students should be able, given a context, to infer the kind of performance elicited, call 
upon the required abilities, and infer criteria of performance. According to Alvemo research, the most advanced 
students begin to internalize the need for criteria; they see criteria as part of self-assessment and use them to 
guide their learning. At this level, criteria can be stated holistically. For example, a student might be told 
that ' 'thorough analysis " is a criterion for her performance. Both student and teacher understand that ' 'thorough 
analysis" means applying a framework, identifying elements and relationships, supporting inferences with 
evidence, and so on. 

Interpreted thus, criteria of performance constitute the primary tool of the assessor— especially if the 
assessees are expected to learn firom the experience and to become assessors of their own performance. 

Sequential Administration 

Assessment can serve learners best when they can carry a developing picture of their abilities from one 
assessment situation to the next. Students can make some of those connections for themselves when faculty 
identify what is to be assessed, what criteria will be used to judge it, and how well it has been done. But 
once learners know how well they have done in one assessment situation, and have an idea of how they might 
improve, they need opportunities to demonstrate their improvement. 

Within a course, therefore, formative assessments need to build on each other in a way that is clear t ) the 
student. And sununative assessments need to build on the formative and on each other. In fact, if an institution 
expects of students some outcomes that transcend coursed— and all colleges do in relation to both the major 
and general education — then faculty must provide sequenced, external assessments to give students oppor- 
tunities to integrate the knowledge and abilities they have demonstrated in discrete courses. In effect, in oixier 
to address the student's ongoing, overall development as a learner, faculty must extend assessment across the 
curriculum, and that assessment must be developmental as well as reinforcing. 

Feedback 

For assessment to be learning, feedback is critical. Feedback offers the teachable moment, the opportunity 
for change. It takes the elements of assessment discussed thus far and turns them into learning. It can be seen 
as both a resource and an event. As a resource, it is information provided by the assessor, and in some cases 
by the assessment itself, which presents a profile of how the learner in action meets criteria of effectiveness. 
As an event, feedback is the time when the learner and assessor ''sit down beside each other" and direct 
their attention to the strengths and weaknesses of the learner's performance. 

"Sitting down" can mean that the student and faculty member have a face-to-face interaction or that a 
course instructor gives feedback to the entire class and to small groups within the class. It can also take the 
form of a well- worded sentence written firom the faculty member to the learner. Whatever the form, feedback 
interprets performance as judged by criteria, thus extending the picture of a student's developed ability. It 
makes this picture available and revealing to both partners in the assessment process. 

Feedback at its best is an opportunity to learn. It goes beyond indicators of rank in class or percentage of 
items correct to describe uniqueness, reveal strengths, and illuminate the basis of weaker aspects of the 
learner's performance. It suggests where to aim to develop an ability. By reinforcing the learner's understanding 
of what he or she knows, it motivates further development. In this latter sense, the moment of feedback is 
also a time to redirect efforts and make plans to practice nuances of the ability being developed. 
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Research on Feedback 



Good teachers know that to be effective, feedback should be timely, informative, explicit, focused on what 
can be changed, and generally positive in nature. Still, they might ask how explicit feedback should be. 
Should negative feedback be given, and if so, when? What level and amount of information constitutes 
optimal knowledge of results? 

Experience in providing feedback at Alvemo suggests that one way to deal with these questions is to study 
the developmental stages of learners in relation to their use of feedback. While knowledge of '^stages" is 
still incomplete, what the faculty do, know, and report here has been helpful in working with students. 

Beginiiing students* Beginning students prefer specific, concrete feedback. They focus on aspects of their 
performance as if these aspects were isolated and unrelated elements. Feedback that is positive, specific, and 
concrete helps at this stage, but is most effective if it assists the learner to see the relationships among the 
discrete elements of performance. 

Another characteristic of beginning students (whether they are first-year students or beginning a new course 
of studies sometime later) is that they often let emotional responses hinder their insight. The instructional 
strategy should provide as much positive, specific feedback as possible in earlier assessments. For less 
successful elements of performance, instructors should provide feedback that points out why the student ran 
into difficulty and what concrete steps can be taken in order to improve. Care in these matters is especially 
important with students for whom knowledge of multiple weaknesses might tend to be overwhelming. 

For instance, in a first-semester humanities course at Alvemo, students who have written essays on the 
pros or cons of an aesthetic issue receive feedback on their analytic and writing abilities that concentrates on 
the positive. Faculty point out how the discussion takes account of the selected audience or where the writer 
offered clear relationships among the key arguments. However, they also point out at least one area that needs 
further development, as in the following example: 

You show awareness of the author's use of symbolism. Where I think you could improve 
is in reflecting on the meaning and significance of those symbols. One of the characteristics 
of a symbol is that it points to some larger idea. You need to be )re explicit in identifying 
those broader areas. 

Then, in order to assure further learning, an instructor might ask the student to review samples of the work 
of previous students who had effectively clarified the significance of specific symbols. These samples might 
be in a reserve file in the department or library, or they might be called up on a personal computer. Whatever 
the mode, such feedback challenges learners to move beyond their presen* ability and, by exposing them to 
a range of peer examples, gives them some idea of how to do it. 

Advanced students. As students develop the ability to use feedback as new learning, they take a more 
objective stance toward their own behavior. They seek out evaluation of their work. They want feedback that 
helps sort out patterns and relationships among varied abilities and disciplinary contexts. Consequently, 
feedback to advanced-level students should place less emphasis on elements effectively demonstrated, and 
more emphasis on the learner's performance in relation to past work and to the nuances of the underlying 
ability.' 

One strategy Alvemo faculty have found effective for advanced students is to use the expected outcomes 
of the major as an organizing principle for feedback. For instance, history faculty have identified three major 
outcomes that each graduating student must demonstrate. One of these is the ability to articulate, integrate, 
and employ methods of history to create a coherent understanding of her own and other cultural heritages. 
Work submitted during the senior history seminar is assessed in light of this ability, and feedback to students 
indicates in what way and to what degree each student is demonstrating it. Consequently, feedback to advanced 
students aims to sketch an increasingly holistic profile of the learner as history major. 
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Self-Assessment 



The ability to appraise one's own performance is not an automatic culmination of the learning process. To 
develop autonomy as learners, students must gradually try out strategies for achieving distance from their 
performance and applying criteria to it. Therefore, the ability to self-assess should be an essential component 
of the assessment process and an important part of each individual assessment. 

Assisting learners to develop the ability to self-assess is a multi-dimensional process. It means teaching 
them to observe themselves in action. It requires students to develop the habit of asking what these observations 
mean about their own behavior and the underlying array of expectations, knowledges, and abilities that these 
behaviors represent. It asks students to make judgments about the effectiveness of their behavior in reference 
to a set of standards or criteria rather than making comparisons to the work of peers. Fmally, developing 
complex self-assessment ability involves learners in finding more effective, yet distinct, models of performance 
that can serve as behavioral alternatives for future development. 

Developing an Assessment: Guidelines for Faculty 

How does one go about developing an assessment of the kind that we have been describing? And who is 
the "one" to develop it? How can one do so, particularly in light of the specific content of a course, discipline, 
or general education program, the particular level of student to be assessed, and the creative intelligence of 
a teacher? The process of assessment design is complex, as complex as the situation with which a faculty 
member deals whenever designing a learning experience or system. In oider to make the process accessible, 
therefore, we will deal with it in an inductive fashion, workmg through the elements as any teacher might, 
and translate them into a design for developing assessments. 

Who is the "one** who develops assessment? In defining assessment as an educational process we have 
stressed that it includes not only a specific evaluative event, but also the ongoing relationship between teacher 
and student and the even nwre cumulative sense of a student's overall development across the curriculum. 
Assessment is thus a responsibility shared by individual teachers and a college or university as a whole, and 
therefore we will prese it the design of assessment from two perspectives— first, that of the individual faculty 
member, then that of the larger cuiri-^ulum. 

Designing Individual Classroom Assessments 

Let us imagine any teacher ready to design an assessment, and thinking aloud: I take as a basic woricing 
assumption that my aim is to sample my students' abilities and to provide multiple opportunities for that 
sampling. The method diat I follow is not a rigid series of steps, but a logical pattern in relation to the 
elements of assessment. I begin by determining the outcome I expect— the ability I want my students to 
demonstrate. At some point, I have to determine a stimulus and context, and designs for feedback and self- 
assessment. Beyond any individual assessment, I consider how each assessment experience relates to the 
ongoing development of the student, especially in relation to other assessments in my course. 

Each assessment that I design is part of a larger pattern. I remember what my students have demonstrated 
in the past; I anticipate what they will be learning in the future. My process, then, includes attention to the 
develoiraient of the student as an individual learner as well as to that student's participation as a member of 
my particular class. When I design a specific assessment, I try to insure attention to these several considerations. 
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At Alvemo, a generalized model describes the flow of the process, assuring the inclusion of crucial elements 
and feeding back into an evaluation of each aspect: 
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I may not always woric with these elements in the same order, but I include them all each time I design an 
assessment. In use, the model is spread out and rearranged. For my design I can begin with any of the 
elements discussed below, but in doing so, I inevitably set up a series of connections. In the discussion that 
follows, my starting point is determining the abUity to be demonstrated, but wherever I begin, connections 
between elements lead to the other steps in the process. 

1. DETERMINE A SPECIHC ABILITY OR EXPECTED OUTCOME 

A major assumption underlying assessment, as distinct from traditional testing, is that learning — and by 
extension, assessment of that learning — should be designed to foster the growth of student abilities in significant 
areas beyond the acquisition of knowledge. As I woric with students, I teach and a&^ess a variety of abilities 
ranging from interpreting data to analyzing constructs for perceivable organizing principles. It is these that I 
must identify, integrating them with the content of my discipline. In designing an assessment, I examine the 
overall goals of my course to determine which of them, and with what degree of complexity, I can assess at 
a given time. 

In an introductory fiction course, for example, one of my course goals is for a student to ' 'show understanding 
of the way in which readers make meaning in literature by analyzing literary elements in relationship to each 
other." Such a goal embodies an attempt to focus on the content of my discipline as more than the specific 
^'texts'* to be studied — not only as a knowledge base, but also as a complex mix of ''facts," texts, history, 
theoretical qiproaches, analytic frameworks, concepts, interpretations, and more. My goal, then, deals with 
"content" as it defines the study of literature. I further particularize this goal through class assignments and 
assessment when I assign specific texts for consideration. 

2. IDENTIFY COMPONENT ABILITIES 

Because the abUity is a complex one, I need to break it open into component abilities. That step moves 
me toward the criteria to be used in judging it. In this case it means that my assessment of it does not occur 
in only one event. Instead, I consider how students can develop this ability throughout my course, and plan 
to assess for conq)onent skills in relation to specific texts students are reading. 
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One specific component skill of this overall goal is the ability to identify and discuss literary elements 
(such as plot, character, tone, style, and so on) with understanding of their use by different writers. This is 
a preluninary step to demonstrating how these elements work in relationship to each other as a reader develops 
a theory of meaning. I assess the preliminary steps so that I can assist students with difficulties they might 
have at this level before they attempt to demonstrate the more complex conceptual task. 

The complexity or difficulty of the specific texts I assign also varies. As students develop the ability to 
analyze literary elements in stories that have more accessible styles or structures, I can assign more complex 
works to assess the extension of this analytic ability. 

In effect, broader goals need to be broken open and spread on a continuum of development. For the 
beginning student, I set more specific skills to be developed. In an advanced literature course I would not 
assess students specifically for their ability to use the vocabulary of the discipline, although I presume this 
ability and in fact use it as a criterion for assessing a broader goal. 

To determine an expected outcome for an assessment, then, an instructor needs to state an ability in relation 
to the learning content, the course context, the developmental level of die student, and the chronology of the 
assessment event. 

3. SELECT OR DESIGN A STIMULUS AND CONTEXT 

Although there are those educators who still brisUe at the word "stimulus," it usefully describes that 
element of an assessment that elicits a student's performance. A stimulus might be a question asked, or an 
artifact presented for analysis, or a problem posed, or an event experienced. It might be a simple request for 
a choice of answers, or it might be a complex situation in which the possibilities for response are numerous. 

Whether I choose a stimulus first and create a context for it, or begin with a context and then find an 
appropriate stimulus, I ask several questions. How will I narrow the content to a concrete situation? Will I 
be assigning specific texts, or events, or problems? A process or product or both? Will I ask the student to 
choose the specific content? How will I limit the choices die student has to make? What do I want students 
to do with the content to show the ability? Write paragraphs? Draw diagrams? Outiine answers? Solve problems? 
By what circumstances will I define limitations? To what audience? For what purpose? With texts available 
to them? With time constraints? Alone or with others? What will prompt them to do it? How will I motivate 
my students to demonstrate all that they've mastered? 

The Importance of Context. I want my students to be motivated to perform well on my assessment, to see 
their learning as part of their development as competent individuals. Establishing a realistic context is one 
way to do this, for it helps to break down some of the artificial barriers between the worid of the classroom 
and other worlds. Most of us, as test designers, provide a stimulus by asking questions, but we rarely provide 
a context beyond the actual test condition&--open book, or timed, and so on. We ask students to write an 
essay, or to choose correct answers, or to solve a problem, or to remember data, without a setting or purpose 
that would relate their actions to anything else they might do. 

A teacher might ask students to compare two authors, or presidents, or chemical compounds, without 
clarifying detaUs that suggest why such a comparison is worth making. Students may or may not be able to 
imagine those details. And why should they be able to? Expecting them to do so often distracts them ftx)m 
essentials. If I ask students to make a comparison between two authors, it is my responsibility to provide a 
context. I do so when I ask them to make the comparison based on specific content and theory, for a specific 
audience, and for a reason: for example, to show inexperienced readers how language affects our response 
or to persuade a literary critic that his or her theory of fiction can be questioned with evidence from the 
auUiors being compared. It is also my responsibility to find ways of eliciting from them the elements of 
context tiiey bring to their perfomumce. In addition to examining their product, I must be able to perceive 
their assumptions and their reasons for particular emphases, selection of evidence, lines of aigument, and 
conclusions. 

Consideration of Developmental Levels. For the assessment designer, consideration of the developmental 
levels of Ac students plays as important a role in shaping stimulus and content as it does in articulating 
abilities ro assessed. 
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If I am teaching psychology, for example, I might assess beginning students on their ability to demonstrate 
understanding of several significant theories and advanced students on their ability to apply theories appro- 
priately in actual situations. For the beginning student, a good assessment stimulus with context could be: 
''Create a detailed outline as a study-guide for other members of the class. What will they need to know to 
master the theories?" The difference here from a question that asks ^'Explain the major components of these 
three psychological theories" might seem small, but it is significant. Though the context is stimulated, it 
offers students a realistic purpose and audience to assist in selecting components of the theories and shaping 
an answer. It provides a framework that focuses the comparison and leads students to the task at hand. It 
relieves some of the time-absorbing activity of blindly determining a context for themselves— which is irrelevant 
to this situation and often misdirected. It relieves others of writing contextless prose consisting of nothing 
but generalizations addressed to no one. At its best, it enables them to see their learning as part of their 
development as competent individuals, able — and motivated — to perform. 

From the advanced student, I expect a behavior beyond understanding psychological theories, so I provide 
a different kind of stimulus and context. Perhaps I will ask each student in a group to take on the role of a 
particular theorist and then pose specific situations to discuss from the unique position of that theorist and in 
dialogue with the others. Not only does this stimulus provide the opportunity for an interesting discussion, 
it also calls forth synthesis and ^plication that carry understanding of the theories far beyond basic knowledge. 
The discussion mode lessens the students' control over the direction of thought, so that they can show whether 
they have sufficient understanding of the theories to apply them to whatever situation arises. 

Consideratioii of Mode. In designing a stimulus and context, I maintain a major focus on developing a 
situation that will offer the student the best possible chance to show the particular ability for which I am 
assessing. If I am concerned with students' abilities to identify relationships between literary elements, for 
example, or to design a nutritional plan for a specific kind of patient, I must devise a *'mode" that attempts 
to isolate these abilities. Rather than have students write essays, I might ask the literature students to oonstnict 
a diagram or map of relationships within a particular story, and the nursing students might be asked to chart 
a plan. In such CQses, students can demonstrate their ability to analyze relationships in a woric of fiction or 
a nutritional plan without letting implicit demands for demonstrating other abilities, like clear writing, distract 
them. 

Choosing a stimulus involves creating a leading question or situation; providing a seuing and format for 
student response in ways appropriate to the specific outcome desired. It also involves recognizing that because 
a stimulus both shapes and is shaped by the integration of ability and content, my decisions about these 
elements and their connections can improve by becoming conscious ones. 

4. DEVELOP CRITERIA 

Whether one sees criteria as the standards by which one judges student performance or as the indicators 
of reasoning, judgment, values, and purposes by which one fills in their picture of a given ability, the process 
of developing them means inferring them from performances as experienced and remembered. In designing 
an assessment, a teacher will have in mind an **ideal performance." Though periiaps not consciously spelled 
out, it is part of the inspiration for the need for assessment. 

My job as assessment designer, then, is to determine criteria by describing that ideal performance, distin- 
guishing essentials, and generalizing enough to accommodate varied styles and varied qualities of performance. 
What was good about an analysis of a poem as it was done by a literary scholar, or by a student, or by 
myself? What was successful in a well-presented speech synthesizing several sociological theories? What 
made a review of a play valuable to a reader? I might consider perfomumces I remember, or I might imagine 
a successful performance — another kind of ^^remembering." What would I want to see in a good analysis or 
a good review, or a good speech? My imagined idea of a good performance will probably be based on 
examples I have in my memory. 

I can also determine or refine criteria by literally **collecting" performances. I build up a sense of what I 
can expect my students to accomplish as I see what students have actually accomplished. 

Whether I base my criteria on remembered, imagined^ or collected performances, I must be specific enough 
in defining criteria to allow the student (and myself as teacher) to recognize the ability that is being assessed. 
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In making then) public, I not only assist the student, but also initiate a review process with my colleagues. 
Thus, these criteria become acceptable to other professionals in my field. 

Specific CoDSidaritioiis In Idtnttiyiiig Criteria. Adapting criteria of performance to a specific instrument 
or process involves screening them with considerations of the content specified, the level of quality that defines 
die ability in a given context, and die developmental level of die student. If I want to assess students' 
understanding of particular aesdietic conceptual firamcworics, I specify, "clarifies understanding of die rela- 
tionship between art as an aesdietic construct and ait as a reflection of life. ' ' If students have already sufficientiy 
demonstrated understanding of specific irameworics, I might give diem a chance to incorporate diese fiame- 
wotIcs into dieir own aesdietic perspective, for example, "clarifies understanding of relationships between 
selecttKl aesdietic irameworics.'' If historical background is important to die ability I am assessing, I would 
add, "states die significance of relationships in terms of trends in literary histoiy." 

Ptoviding criteria for »-^vels of quality in, a performance is pertiaps die most difficult task for any instructor. 
So much of what we evaluate as "good" j in a student's performance depends on unquantifiable feeling for 
die discipline. Just as students ask what nliakes one Shakespearian sonnet better dian anodier, an instructor 
might well ask what makes one student's essay better dian anodier, when bodi are adequate in die sense diat 
diey meet basic writing criteria. Perhaps bodi students have "clarified dieir assumptions about die artist's 
lole," and bodi have "given evidence of mastery of die vocabulary of die arts." But one student is able to 
integrate die statement of assumptions into a coherent sense of die place of art in our society while die odier 
student only lists assumptions. One student includes ait terminology to highlight insights into particular worics, 
while die odier only uses vocabulary widiout error of definition. As I provide criteria for my students, I aim 
to detail statements of quaUty as well as more prescriptive criteria diat define a basically acceptable performance. 

The number of relationships might be specified for die less experienced student ("at least five") or made 
part of v/hat is to be asr^^sed for die experienced student ("relationships among major literary elements, 
major aesdietic jframeworics, and major trends in literary history"). In addition to the developmental level of 
die student, die entire assessment process of die course guides my decision. And a simple consideration like 
time allotted for die assessment can keep my decisions realistic in relation to context as well as ideal 
performance. 

Carefully qielled-out criteria fbr each assessment are necessary. Whedier or not I articulate criteria, I 
continue to use diem and to rely on my expert judgment when I assess student performance. We are convinced 
\hat taking die student seriously as learner involves making die basis for diis expert judgment bodi available 
and refineable by articulating it in die form of criteria for each assessment. How fine or full a picture of 
expected outcomes individual teachers draw renuuns a function of individual experience and commitment. 
The traditionally difficult task of designing good tests and "correcting" diem cannot be made easier by an 
assessment frameworic, but die difficulty can be rewarded by increasingly visible student learning. 

S. PROVIDE FOR SELP<ASSESSMENT 

If I aim to help my students take responsibility fbr dieir own development, I include a dimension beyond 
dieir demonstration of a given ability: I ask diem to evaluate diat demonstration. By designing criteria, I have 
provided diem widi die most impodant tools for self-assessment. But I still need to provide a time and a 
stimulus/format for self-assessment. I might include an overall question about die performance or a set of 
detaSed questions about specific aspects of die performance. I might make self-assessment a formal part of 
die inttument or provide for it more informally dirough directive suggestions or questions. 

Again, die key determining factors for my decisions are the level of die student and die context of die 
qiecific assessment. Where is die student in die development of ti|s or her ability to self-assess? How does 
she use criteria? Does she have an internalized set? Does she have at least die start of a picture of her own 
strengdis and weaknesses in regard to what is being assessed? 

Before considering die range of formats for self-assessment mentioned earlier in diis p^r, I might decide 
whedier to {utdi die self-assessment to a more affective or a more cognitive level. Bcgimiing students, in 
particular, might benefit most from a question diat asks diem to identify diose aspects of die assessment diey 
were able to handle widi assurance and diose of which diey were unsure. At odier tiroes, diey might best 
leam firom & request to describe where diey had a breakdirough in dieir diinking while diey were woricing on 
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the assessment. For more advanced students, I might ask for self-assessment in a more open-ended way, 
allowing them to supply their own categories. 

In self-asser^ lent, effective use of criteria remains a useful way for students to see an ability as a whole 
and to woric on it in parts. Sometimes students can best use criteria as checklists to provide a profile of their 
ability. Sometimes they can best use them individually as take-off points for further understanding of their 
ability. In either case, I try to see that my individual assessments make provisions for self-assessment within 
the student's developing picture of her actual ability in relation to her potential. 

6. JUDGE THE PERFORMANCE AND GIVE FEEDBACK 

Judging performance and giving structured feedback constitute major elements of the assessment design. 
For the student, these may indeed be the most significant, since judgment and feedback are the visible signs 
of student progress, or the lack of it. 

In the assessment design process we have been describing, judgment of the performance is a direct application 
of developing explicit criteria. As an assessor, I make observations of my student's performance and either 
record examples of the behavior I observe or at least mentally acknowledge them. On the basis of such 
evidence, I then judge the student's performance as it meets the criteria I have established. In the context of 
a course, I would also relate the student's performance to overall development of my course goals. When 
designing an assessment, I should think ahead to how, within the limitations of my time, I can provide 
feedback that will most benefit the students. Most importantly, I need to generate alternatives: written feedback 
in a checklist with one focused comment? written as a memo? oral on a tape recorder? oral in face-to-face 
interviews that replace several lecture periods? in combination with peer feedback? Whatever mode I choose, 
I generate feedback that provides students with a description of how they have performed. I describe for the 
student the successes that I find in the performance even as I make suggestions for ways the performance can 
be improved. A single criterion measures the quality of any feedback I give: Does it add to the student's 
dynamic picture of his or her own ability in a way that motivates further development? 

Designing External General Assessments: An Extended Example 

Extending assessment beyond the individual classroom to a wider curriculum context involves collaborative, 
integrating work by a group of designers from a single discipline or from several departments. Except for 
those additional factors, however, the design process is the same as for the classroom: determining expected 
outcomes, breaking each outcome into component abilities, creating an instrument, and identifying criteria 
of performance. 

At Alvemo, faculty have found it productive to design comprehensive assessments collaboratively. These 
instnunents give them an opportunity to keep clarifying what they mean by general education or by special- 
ization in particular majors. One such assessment is taken by Alvemo students near the end of their second 
year. It is designed to give them a picture of how, on a given day in a given situation, they are able to bring 
together the abilities they have developed thus far. Faculty see it as another way of looking at each student's 
achievement in general education. By describing this assessment, we can illustrate the challenges and successes 
of a collaborative effort at assessment design.^ 

The assessment was originally designed by a general education committee. The group had set itself the 
task of selecting an instrument from which faculty could learn something about each student, and from which 
each student could learn something that would assist her in planning opper-division work in her major. They 
could not find an instrument that directly addressed some of the learning goals they had identified— aesthetic 
response, for example, or integrating observations and inferences to clarify meaning in a work or process. 
Therefore they designed their own, gradually working out a validity study with the Alvemo Office of Research 
and Evaluation. 

Abilities. The design process began with the abilities to be demonstrated. The conunittee took an ability like 
aesthetic response, for instance, and broke it into woricable components, like making judgments about the 
quality of artistic worics and defending judgments on the basis of how an artist sustains audience participation. 
They agreed on these as important aspects of student performance. After analyzing other expected abilities 
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in a similar manner, they considered whether students would be able to integrate their abilities in working 
on problems that are not nearly separated into steps and do not come as the direct culmination of preparatory 
learning experience. Therefore the designers decided on a simulation, placing students in the role of a citizen 
advisory council to a local school board on the question of censorship of books. They imagined an entire set 
of tasks involving interaction with parents, teachers, and news reporters, as well as reading material on 
academic freedom. 

Stimulus and Context. Gradually, a half-day assessment took shape that required each student to read 
background materials, and to prepare and deliver an oral presentation; to deal with a desk full of letters, 
phone messages, and memos by delegating or providing responses; and finally to develop, in collaboration 
with four other students, a set of guidelines and recommendations for which each must present a rationale. 
As soon as the faculty designers had the scheme sufficiently completed, they could assign the task of writing 
imagined scenarios to a creative, articulate teaching assistant and save for themselves the crucial task of 
identifying criteria of performance. 

Examples of Criteria. Because the assessment was to focus on the integration of general education outcomes 
(ability and content), the faculty designers decided to aim for integrated statements of performance criteria. 
Two examples show the results: 

1. Clearly articulates own position on issue (integrates valuing in decision making, communication) 

2. Identifies implications of and rationale for own position, with accurate reference to and interpretation of 
a conceptual Irameworic of one of the disciplines studied (integrates content, analytic ability, valuing in 
decision making) 

Assessing and Administering. Since the assessment integrated and transcended course outcomes, faculty 
decided that student performances would be judged by external teams— volunteer professionals from the urban 
conununity, teaching assistants, and/or rotating faculty. The assessment would be administered during final 
assessment week in a situation external to any course. The assessors would also provide written and oral 
feedback, and self-assessment would be part of the feedback session. 

This collaboratively designed assessment has been used successfully for more than ten years at Alvemo. 
The results of the assessment provide ongoing diagnostic and summative feedback to general education 
instructors and to major departments, as well as to individual learners. 

Assessing a M^Jor in a Discipline. In any institution of higher education— whether or not it makes a total 
conunitment to assessment— individual disciplines and departments have their own kind of opportunity. They 
can design unique assessments that address the abilities a student majoring in their field is expected to develop. 
An English faculty can have students act as members of a simulated civic cultural center for one week and 
assess their ability to evaluate literary materials firom varied Iramewoiks, work as members of an editorial 
board, and participate in an interview on significant litei*ary trends. Like a ten-question comprehensive 
examination, the simulated assessment elicits students' knowledge and understandings. It also assesses their 
ability to reinterpret their knowledge and understanding in interactive situations similar to those they will 
experience as professionals. Behavioral science departments can create a simulated consulting firm or a 
research or clinical center. Traditionally, music recitals and art exhibits have provided culminating evidence, 
and celebration, of developed abilities. Other departments can learn from art and music how to build such 
dimensions into their assessments; at the same time, fine arts areas can extend assessments of recitals and 
exhibits by identifying explicit outcomes and criteria, by adding tasks that elicit additional abilities, and by 
providing vehicles for feedback and meaningful self-assessment. 

Conclusion 

We have emphasized the individual teacher as assessment designer and judge of performance, and have 
emphasized the potential of individual departments. Teachers or departments singly can try any of the strategies 
we suggest in order to experience advances in student learning. They can set course goals with a clearer focus 
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on the leanier, for instance, and organize instruction and assessment around the goals. Or they can be more 
explicit with studenu about learning goals and standards by which student performance will be judged. 
Teachers or departments can adapt other single aspects of the assessment-as-leaming process we have described. 
They can provide learners with class-time practice in the use of goal-related abilities. Thty can improve their 
exams and their feedback by relating them more explicitly to learning goals. We believe that any of these 
strategies can of themselves make an immeasurably helpful inroad for a learner into the unmapped territory 
of his or her development. 

However, it is not enough for individual faculty or departments to act alone. To work for the learner, 
assessment calls for a strong series of connections: expected outcomes must connect to criteria for performance, 
to assessment processes, to instructional strategies. On a day-to-day basis, these connections translate into 
relatedness between what students learn, how they learn, how they will be judged, and what their learning 
means for their Allure. In a collegiate institution, we consider the extent of those connections an important 
measure of the extent to which the environment is organized for learning. We might make some of these 
connectkMis in a single courM or program. But the more assessment is at the heart of the institution itself, 
the more its power can serve the learner. 
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Notes 



1 . Although the authors named are immediately responsible for this paper, we are indebted to the cumulative thinking 
of all of our colleagues at Alvemo, especially other members of the Assessment Council: Zita Allen, Kathleen Bultman, 
Margaret Barley, Joyce Fey, George Ourria, Patricia Jensen, Wendell Kringen, Marcia Mentkowski, Glen Rogers, Judeen 
Schulte, Judith Stanley, Marilyn Thanos, Christine Trimberger, and Allen Wutzdorff. 

2. The current level of understanding in regani to the question of teaching and learning for college students calls for 
careful observation, recording, and andysis of what is happening in specific contexts. Out of such studies will come 
questions for the synthesizing and experimenting stages of research. We see this paper as a contribution to the descriptive, 
analytic stage. Our propositions are based on our cumulative experience with students. In collaboration with our college's 
faculty as a whole, we continue to test our theory in the classroom and through ongoing institutional research. 

3. Particulariy helpfiil articles or chapters on shifting trends in testing and assessment are Robert Glaser, **A Research 
Agenda for Cognitive Psychology and Psychometrics," American Psychologist 36 (September 1981): 923-936; David C. 
McOelland, 'Testing for C6nq)etenoe Rather Than for 'Intelligence*,** American Psychologist 28 (January 1973): 1-14; 
Warren W. Willingham, **New Methods and Directions in Achievement Measurement,** New Directions for Testing and 
Measurement: Measuring Achievement: Progress Over a Decade, no. 5 (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1980). 

4. There are nuraeious publications on the assessment center method in business. For a helpful overview see George 
C. Thornton III and William C. Byham, Assessment Centers and Managerial Performance (New York: Academic Press, 
1982); and Joseph L. Moses and William C. Byham, eds.. Applying the Assessment Center Method (New York: Pergamon 
Press, 1977). The former has an extensive bibliography. 

5. For a detailed picture of assessment in Great Britain, see John Heywood, Assessment in Higher Education (London: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1977). Heywood*s woric includes a comprehensive bibliography. 

6. For further examples of stuident responses, see the above publications and M. Mentkowski and A. Doherty , Careering 
After College: Establishing the Validity of Abilities Learned in College for Later Careering and Prcfessional Performance, 
Final Report to the National Institute of Education: Overview and Summary (Milwaukee: Alvemo Productions, 1984, 
cl983). A complete list of publications is available from: The Alvemo Institute, Alvemo College, 3401 South 39 Street, 
Milwaukee, WI 53215. 

7. For further concrete examples of actual assessments, see Assessment at Alvemo College by Alvemo College Faculty 
(Milwaukee: Alvemo Productions, 1985, revised edition). Other sources are G. Loacker, L. Cromwell, J. Fey, and D. 
Rutherford, Analysis and Communication at Alvemo: An Approach to Critical Thinking (Milwaukee: Alvemo Productions, 
1984) and M. Eariey, M. Mentkowski, and J. Schafer, Valuing at Alvemo: The Valuing Process in Liberal Education 
(Milwaukee: Alvemo Productions, 1980). 
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Assessment in 
Career-Oriented Education 

by Sandn £. £/man and 
Emeat 4. Lynton 

The basic purpose of this paper is to draw attention to the nature and the role of assessment in caiter- 
oriented education at the undergraduate and graduate levels. There are two reasons this consideration is 
important. First is the sheer numbers and growth in this sector of higher education. In recent years, two- 
thirds of all baccalaureate degrees have been awarded in career-oriented curricula; the proportion at the 
master*8 level is even higher. FUthermore, the most recent survey of the Ck>operative Institutional Reseaith 
Program indicates that 27 percent of 1985 freshmen planned to major in business, compared to 19 percent in 
1975. 

Any general discussion of assessment of student progress and achievement in colleges and universities 
must, therefore, include areas such as business and management, engineering, nursing and many other health- 
related areas, teacher education, law, and medicine. Moreover, many of the pertinent issues need to be 
considered in the growing system of in-service instruction aimed at maintaining the competence of practitioners 
in the face of continuous diange. 

There is a second, very impoitant reason to urge a critical look at assessment in career-oriented instniction . 
Assessment, in essence, provides a measure of how effectively someone has learned what has been taught. 
At this time, serious doubts are being voiced about, whether what is being taught is really what students should 
learn. The criticism goes well beyond curricular details and raises questions about the basic q)pcoach to career 
preparation. We are facing an interesting chicken-and-egg situation: on die one hand, the mode and enqriiasis 
of assessment reflect whut is being taught and therefore should change as a consequence of educational 
adaptations. On the odier hand, assessment often provides a target for what is being taught. Pterhi^ changes 
in the assessment of career-oriented education-HUid pertiaps also in the assessment of eligibility to pr^tice— 
can be used to bring about the necessary modifications in the BppsoBch and content of c; «r-oriented education . 

This paper will describe the questions being raised about career-oriented education, and suggest the changes 
in assessment that would follow from and hasten curricular adaptations. 

Current Criticism of Career-Oriented Education 

One hears many complaints these days about allegedly excessive vocationalism in higher education. Yet 
it would seem that in abandoning the aims of a liberal educaticm, our colleges and universities have also 
failed to be successful in prq[>aring their students to be effective in a future occupation. Undergraduate and 
graduate programs aimed at preparing for a career are also being criticized. A few themes dominate: The 
curriculum is too narrowly confined to technical skills, there is too much of a gap between theory and practice, 
there is too much emphasis on purely cognitive and analytical material, and there is too much abstract 
classroom work and too little hands-on experience. 

Most of these comments echo what Jendcs and Riesman wrote twenty years ago. They pointed out the low 
conelation between course grades and occupational success (1969, p. 205) and described at length how the 
affiliation of professional schools with universities has, over the years, tended to deenqihasize the schooPs 
occupational commitments and encouraged ''a noore academic and less practical view of what . . . students 
need to know. * * (op. cit. , p. 252). They spoke of ' 'the divergence between professional training and professional 
practice** and suggested that, just as undergraduate liberal arts units during the post-war years became 
"university colleges** with curricula directed toward graduate work in the disciplines, so also have professional 
schools focused more on ''turning out men with skills appropriate to teachers [of the profession],** sinqply 
taking for granted that ''these skills will also be uppropnalt to the practice [of the profession].** (cp. cit.. 
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p. 253). Changing the name of several engineering and business schools to colleges of ^'engineering science" 
and ^'management science*' was a striking symptom of this strong trend toward a more academic and abstract 
cast of career-K)riented curricula. 

Schein (1972) similarly commented on the narrowing, and, indeed, fragmentation of professional curricula. 
He stated that the professions have become so specialized as to become 

. . . unresponsive to certain classes of social problems that require an interdisciplinary and 
interprofessional point of view. 

Plofessiond education provides no training for those graduates who wish to work as 
members of and become managers of intra- and interprofessional project teams working on 
complex social problems. 

Professional education generally underutilizes the applied behavioral sciences, especially 
in helping professionals to increase their self-insight, their ability to diagnose and manage 
client relationships and complex social problems, their ability to sort out the ethical and 
value issues inherent in their professional role, and their ability to continue to learn throughout 
their career. (Schein, 1972, p. 60) 

Criticisms about the divergence between professional preparation and professional practice; narrow spe- 
cialization; excessive emphasis on technical skills and cognitive factors; and lack of breadth all are once again 
being heard. Indeed, the need for a more practice-oriented approach, with less emphasis on the accumulation 
of facts, has become greater than ever. Practitk)ners must be prepared to deal with the new and more difficult 
job requirements created in most occupations because of rapid change and the complexity and interconnect- 
edness of modem society. The ability to tolerate and to deal with ambiguity, to cope with disequilibria and 
discontinuity, to balance conflicting values and to assess risks, as well as to take risks all have become 
important conditions of functioning effectively in the contemporary context. The real world is messy, and 
there are few situations and problems that lend themselves either to clear definitions or to straightforward and 
unequivocal solutions. 

Two Examples 

Engineering provides one good example of the unprecedented challenges posed by the complexities of 
modem society and its technological advances. Competent engineers must have much more than scientific 
and technical skills. Increasingly, they should be familiar with the way in which science and technology 
operate in society. They need to realize that the ramifications and implications of their decisions have far- 
reaching consequences, many of which may be uncertain or even unpredictable. 

As technical experts, they may be able to forecast with some degree of accuracy the first-order implications 
of a particular course of action, but that is not enough. Their analysis must also take into account the second- 
and third-order consequences that may hfive a direct impact on individuals, the environment, or perhaps the 
political and economic strocture. To do so is very difficult. In addition to being only partially predictable, 
the second-order effects usually indicate the need to choose among competing values and objectives. That is 
what Prewitt (1983) has called the * 'bittersweet" principle of technological change. Technological innovation 
not only offers new social benefits; it also imposes social costs. Even small projects often undermine some 
social value, harm some social interest, and penalize some groups. At a minimum, most new constmction 
requires some dislocation; most new techniques take away some jobs. Engineers must be trained to think 
about these matters and to develop a mind set that allows for a fusion of technical and other considerations, 
including ethical concerns. It is not enough for engineering students to master technical skills; they need to 
develop technical judgment (Jerath, 1983). 

For managers as well^ competence requires considerably more than mastery of technical skills. For one 
thing, it is increasingly important that even lower-level supervisors and managers acquire a better understanding 
of the context in which they function. Like engineers, they should learn to assess die second- and third-order 
effects of their decisions. The need for this skill is growing throughout die managerial hierarchy because of 
the current trend toward a more decentralized organizational style in which there is more delegation of authority 
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and more shared decision making. A survey by the prestigious Conference Boan) (Lusterman, 1981) reported 
widespread agreement among corporate leadership that managers at all levels require competences such as: 

• An awareness that events in the business environment significantly affect company interests and alertness 
to particular threats and opportunities; 

• Sensitivity to how company decisions will affect, and be perceived, by others; 

• Attentiveness to the opinions, values, and interests of others; 

• An ability to systematically monitor and analyze the business environment, and integrate the data developed, 
into strategic planning processes." (op. cit. p. 6) 

A further dimension of managerial competence derives from the changes in management style recommended 
by authors such as Peters and Waterman (1982), Reich (1983), Hayes and Abemathy (1980) and most recently 
Piore and Sabel (1984), who blame much of the decline" of this country's international competitiveness in 
some fields on an adherence to the traditional, rigid principles of ^'scientific management." The suggested 
modifications and remedies differ in vocabulary and to some extent in substance. But all of these authors call 
for a management style that b more intuitive and more flexible, that tolerates ambiguity and accepts 
**messiness." 

A New Concept of Practice 

The new demands on the practitioner require basic changes in career-oriented education that go beyond a 
mere reshuffling of the curriculum. Broadening the program by the inclusion of a larger number of pertinent 
liberal arts subjects and by adding problem-centered, multi-disciplinary courses will be necessary. But this 
strategy is not sufficient to help students develop the kind of judgment required for good practice and to 
acquire the ability to deal with complexity and ambiguity. That calls for a rethinking and revision of the basic 
approach to career-oriented education. 

In spite of wide use of clinical and other practical com^ionents, the pervasive emphasis in professional 
curricula continues to be on content rather than on process^ on the acquisition of a body of knowledge rather 
than on the ability to use it. The current educational approach reflects the traditional view of professional 
practice as the systematic application of a set of standanlized concepts and analytical methods to a recurrent 
problem in order to arrive at a unique solution. This positivist definition has become the hallmari^ of a 
profession. During the past decadefs, more and more occupations have been striving to achieve professional 
status by accepting this approach, which sets up a hierarchy of knowledge and a corresponding hierarchy of 
activity. Schein (1972, p. 43) has described the three components of professional knowledge: 

1. an underiying basic science or discipline component which provides the fundamental principles of the 
practice; 

2. an applied science or engineering component, which furnishes many of the diagnostic and problem-solving 
procedures; and 

3. a skills component which consists of acquiring the ability to use the basic and i^lied knowledge in actual 
practice. 

The application of 1 yields 2, and in turn that leads to 3. As Schdn has pointed out, 

... the order of application is also an order of derivation and dependence. Applied science 
is said to *rest on' the foundation of basic science. And the more basic and general the 
knowledge, the higher the status of its producer. (1983, p. 24) 

This hierarchy is reflected in the basic structure of current career-oriented programs. Even in fields that 
can lay only a marginal claim on professional status, the curriculum usually begins with what are viewed as 
the pertinent basic sciences. These arc followed by a number of applied science and technology courses. The 
curriculum ends with clinical experiences intended to provide opportunities to develop skills of i^Iication 
(cf. Schein, op. cit., p. 44). Throughout, learning precedes doings and practice is viewed as the application 
of theory. That is the nKxlel which, particularly since Worid War II, has become normative for almost all 
career education. 
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There are good reasons to believe that this traditional positivist approach is no longer adequate. When 
Ackoff (1979) speaks of ''managing messes/* he describes situations for which no technique provides a 
single and direct path to a unique solution. In most cases there are likely to be several alternatives, each with 
its combination of advantages and disadvantages. Exercising ''technical judgment*' or "managerial judgment" 
in such situations is a rather different process from the traditional application of predetermined techniques. 
The minority of situations faced in daily practice of most occupations cannot be readily reduced to the 
application of standardized problem solving methods. Indeed, problem definition and clarification, rather than 
problem solving, emeige as the major tasks. 

Schdn (1983) believes that an effective practitioner approaches each problem 

... as a unique case. He does not act as though he has no relevant prior experience, on 
the contrary. But he attends to the peculiarities of the situation at hand. . . . [Hj does not 
behave] as though he were looking for cues to a standard solution. Rather [he] seeks to 
discover the particular features of his problematic situation, and from their gradual discovery, 
designs an intervention, (p. 129) 

The title of Schdn's book. The Reflective Practitioner, describes his basic view: successful practitioners 
learn while doing. They engage in what Schdn calls "reflection-in-action" as they interact with their client 
or with the situation they are facing. It is, in essence, an ongoing feedback process of successive approximation, 
of which the architectural design process is an excellent example. 

Implications for Career Education 

This radically different view of professional activity suggests, as well, a substantial change in career 
education. The crucial need is to use simulated as well as real experience in very different ways from what 
is currently done. Instead of constituting '^practice" — that is, merely ways of acquiring the skill to apply 
prior learning — the experiential components of the curriculum must become "^seWes primary learning 
devices. Learning must be related to and derived from doir^, instead of pre ling a iter em* hasis is 
needed on inductive reasoning and the power to generalize. Both sequence and hietoR liy of the curricular 
compcments of career education must change* with the clinical and other experiential par « occupying both a 
more pervasive, as well as a more important, place. 

We point out elsewhere (Lynton and Elman, 1986) that the dichotomy be ween liberal md career-oriented 
education is false and dysfunctional because the two have substantially analogous obje tives. Both should 
emphasize competence. G>mpetence on the job and competence as a merrier of societ;, both involve risk 
assessnient and risk taking, striking balances between competing values, ano h shilt frotn iiswering questions 
to deciding which are the right questions to ask. But such a similarity of g^als does .ot imply congruence 
of curriculum. It does not mean duu an undergraduate major in an arts nc2 <^'^ace subject is the best 
preparation for an occupation. That view, so frequently expressed these days, . ty denigrates the continuing 
need for occupation-specific expertise. G)nq)etence on the job requires more thaii technical skills, but it does 
include such skills. Process is vital, but it cannot be empty ot content. Competence transcends knowledge, 
but must include it. 

The Implications for Assessment 

if simulated and real experiences are to become major sources of learning in career education, if a principal 
goal of such education is to enhance the competence of individuals in the practice of their occupation, if 
process is to become ;is inqportant as content, then these emphases must be reflected in the assessment of 
student progress " id ^hievement. At this time, the preponderance of assessment in career education — as 
well as in all otl .r programs — is of the most traditional kind: written course and comprehensive examinations 
which test the students' grasp of basic principles and of pertinent facts. Such paper-and-pencil exams tend to 
be used even in clinical courses. The subject of negotiation is a typical example. The majority of business 
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programs include it, usually with several opportunities for active student involvement in 5.irnulated negotiating 
sessions. In many institutions, these are video-taped and provide a useful source of seif assessment. But when 
it comes to assigning a grade to the student for the course, most instructors rely on testing knowledge of 
textbook material. Much the same situation exists in the i;linical conrponents of other career programs, such 
as patient interviewing and diagnosis in social work and medical education, or x)t court activity in legal 
education. 

Traditional assessment of factual knowledge and analytical skills continues to ^ e important and must remain 
an important part of career education. But there also needs to be substantial assessment of experiential 
performance. Perhaps a better way of putting this is to use the basic distinction bjt wecn testing and assessment. 
In their paper, Loacker et al. (1986) state this distinction very clearly: 

Testing can tell us how much and what kind of knowledge someone has. Assessment gives 
us a basis for inferring what that person can do with that knowledge. 

Thus what is needed in career education — as in all other education — is a move from a virtuail) exclusive 
emphasis on testing to a substantial inclusion of assessment. 

Current Trends in Licensing and Certification 

The modes of assessment currently used for licensing and certification ur^. almt a cntire.y content oriented. 
They test the acquisition of pertinent knowledge rather than the ability to u;>c anU !smit that knowledge. 
The inadequacy of this approach is particularly pronounced in fields in which the te&? content, i.e. the basic 
body of knowledge and methodology by which the profession defines itself, does not have a firm theoretical 
grounding and is subject to criticism. A striking example of this dilemma is the area of teacher education. 
Much of the current criticism of the conditions of our schools raises questions about the pedagogical theories 
and other bodies of knowledge taught in schools of education. In an effort to find some feasible solutions, — 
that is, produce better*trained teachers— many states currently are seeking a!tematii es to certification require- 
ments based primarily on testing classroom knowledge of the traditional subjects in education. 

The search for alternatives is proceeding in two very different directions. The first substitutes one kind of 
content for another, replacing knowledge of educational theory and methodology with knowledge of the 
specific subject matter to be taught. New Jersey, for example, now otfers the first district-administered training 
program^" leadiii^^ to teacher certification. Those districts with such programs will have the authority to hire 
on provisional contracts college graduates who have passed competency tests in the subject areas they will 
teach but who have not been certified through traditional education programs. In addition, these districts are 
authorized to recommend those individuals who successfully complete the district-administered programs for 
state certification. 

A very different direction — and in our opinion a more valid one — is the move toward basii^ teacher 
certification, in part, on demonstration of competence in the classroom. That such assessment is possible on 
a systematic and large scale basis is demonstrated by an innovative process developed by the AMA in the 
area of nuinagement, using principles and approaches that would seem applicable to classroom teaching and 
other occupations. 

There also exist pervasive efforts to modify recertification policies in teacher education. A recent survey 
indicates that twenty-nine of the forty states that require recertification will allow teachers to meet some of 
the requirements by participating in m-service training sponsored by local school districts. Eighteen of those 
twenty-nine states now allow all of their recertification requirements to be met at the district level. The rise 
of district-planned recertification reflects a growing sense that traditional campus-based courses are not 
adequately meeting the staff development needs of individual school districts, and that the means of instnicting 
teachers and assessing their skills and knowledge are not adequately focusing on actual professional practice. 
(Hanes and Rowls» 1984) 
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Performance-Based Assessment 



The outlook for more emphasis on performance-based assessment in career-oriented programs is good. 
Almost all pre-professional curricula incorporate real or simulated clinical experiences: internships and clerk- 
ships, case studies, moot courts, and a variety of simulated games and role playing. The amount of this is 
increasing, and there exist more and more instances of practical experiences being incorporated into the early 
stages of a student's curriculum. However, in most programs these activities continue to take place during 
the final phase of a student's course of study. The maxim ''theory should precede practice" is still paramount. 
And, for the most part, clinical periods are viewed as additional components to, rather than as integral parts 
of, the academic program. Clinical experiences are considered to be opportunities to practice prior learning, 
rather than sources of new understanding in and of themselves. 

If performance-based assessment is to become an important element of career-oriented education, it is 
necessary to incorporate real or simulated experiences as earlier and more integral components of the curric- 
ulum, and to structure them in such a way as to provide valid opportunities for assessment. The following 
section will describe two basic elements that are necessary for this purpose. 

Facilitating Assessment: Stmcture and Process 

Small Group Interaction. For a real or simulated period of professional practice to be a primary source of 
learning as well as an opportunity for assessment, both faculty and students must focus on process as well 
as outcome. To be sure, it is important that the faculty member observe a student's performance. Yet it is 
important to go one step further. The faculty needs to understand the student's rationale for making certain 
decisions and behaving in particular ways. One way of doing this is to build into the moot court, case study, 
and internship experience the component of small group interaction. 

Small group interactions provide opportunities for assessment particularly in such career-oriented curricula 
as law, teacher education, medicine, and nursing, and to a lesser but growing extent, in business administration 
and engineering, They are particularly useful whenever the problems encountered can be subject to different 
interpretations and alternative outcomes. Future professionals need to understand and evaluate their own 
capacity to make sound judgments and to display professional expertise. Such understanding and evaluation 
may be enhanced by providing students with a setting in which they can express and explain the rationale for 
their behbvior or anticipated behavior. 

By engaging in such a dialectic process, faculty and peers are able to probe a student to elicit the cognitive 
and non-cognitive chain of events that led up to a certain decision. By mapping out one's line of reasoning, 
both the student and the assessor can better measure performance. Small groups provide a conducive setting 
for eliciting ongoing explication of a student's thought processes that lead to certain decisions and behavior. 
The structure of the small group and the intensive and intimate information-exchange process allows the 
assessor to go beyond the surface in judging performance. 

The assessors (the "expert" judges in the small group) would be the faculty member(s) as well as the 
student's peers. The criteria they would use to judge the competence of the student would be developed by 
the faculty (and perhaps the students) before the small group sessions. The criteria would vary from program 
to program and perhaps even within programs. 

The smai! group experience, as a means of not only training but assessing students, is particularly useful 
in such higii-pressured professional fields as medicine, where often the "problems of life and death are 
presented to the students without sufficient preparation and without giving them the opportunity to influence 
or exa^nine their human responses to such basic experiences." (Neumann & Elizur, 1979, p. 714). The sole 
purpose of establishing small groups need not be as a means to assess performance. On the contrary, the 
objective should be two-fold: instruction and assessment. The two phenomena should be viewed as 
interdependent. 

Expert Judgment. One of the most overlooked yet critical components of assessment is that of expert 
judgment. The roi^i: of the expert in assessing student performance has special significance in career-oriented 
education. An earlier section pointed out that effective professional performance constitutes a synthesis of 
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technical skills through the application of technical judgment. It follows then that the assessment of performance 
in these fields must likewise be the embodiment of a synthesis of the judgment of those capabilities. The 
assessment process, theiefore, cannot limit itself to the component skills, but must systematically examine 
the interplay of these related factors. As a result, the assessment of performance is not a purely objective or 
quantifiable exercise. By its very nature, it incorporates and reflects subjective analysis and normative values. 
Furthermore, an element of uncertainty is inevitable in the assessment process. As the scope of technical 
decisions becomes increasingly complex, the degree of precision in ascertaining their validity decreases. The 
expert judgment in assessing student performance must obviously be applied by individuals who have first- 
hand familiarity with professional practice. 

We have argued elsewhere (Lynton and Elman. op.cit.) that it is essential for faculty in career-oriented 
programs to have such first-hand experience in order to be effective curriculum designers and instructors. The 
need for faculty members to exercise expert judgment in student assessment adds another degree of urgency 
to making them more familiar with actual practice, and enhances, as well, the usefulness of practitioners as 
adjunct faculty. 

In addition, it is advisable to use external experts in the assessment of student performance. To do so does 
not eliminate ambiguity and subjectivity in the assessment, but it greatly enhances the validity and reliability 
of the evaluation. However, it is not always easy to identify expert judges among practitioners. The fact that 
an individual holds a certain professional title and occupies an office affiliated with a prestigious institution, 
firm, or clinic docs not necessarily insure any particular level of expertise. To a large extent, expert judges 
are identified as such by their peers who regard their work as being of superior quality and having a significant 
impact in their field over a period of time. The criteria by which these individuals are judged to be experts 
undoubtedly varies from one professional field to another. Faculty who engage in applied research, technical 
assistance and policy analysis themselves, and who maintain linkages with fellow professionals beyond 
academe, are more lUcely to be in a position to tap such expert resources and bring them into the assessment 
process. 

The expert judge knows that effective professional practice depends upon a continuous process of questioning 
and evaluating one's own actions in light of changing technologies and ethical and normative imperatives. 
That is why one of the most crucial components of career-oriented education and the assessment process is 
self-assessment. 

Self-Assessment 

''Know thyself may be a maxim primarily associated with philosophical inquiry, but its pertinence to 
professional practice should not be underestimated. Understanding and being able to evaluate one's own 
actions are essential to effective professional practice. There is no straight path from a well-specified problem 
to a unique solution. Rather, as Schdn has pointed out so clearly, the effective professional engages in a 
continuous process of trial and error, with ongoing feedback that provides guidelines for improving the quality 
of one's actions. 

If career-oriented education is to inculcate the lifelong habit of self-assessment in one's occupation, such 
introspection must be included as an integral part of the curriculum. The preceding section indicated that a 
valid process of performance assessment, using small group interaction and expert judgment, automatically 
contains a strong element of self-assessment. 

What then does doing effective self-assessment mean? Self-assessment implies that an individual is engaged 
in several cognitive and affective activities that concern one's self, education, and professional preparation. 
These may include: defining goals; identifying personal strengths, weaknesses, skills, knowledge and intents 
in different roles; and acknowledging problems and seeking resources for help. (Withom. 1982. p. 14) 

Much of the value of self-assessment, if done effectively, is that it increases students' awareness of what 
they are learning, and more importantly, the relationship of that knowledge and skills to future tasks. When 
a student asks. ''What have I done, and how did I respond." he or she is creating both cognitive and affective 
relationships that ultimately make actions more reflective and less rote. Self-assessment encourages individuals 
to think about the normative ramifications of their decisions and to apply what they have learned from one 
experience to another. 
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Innovative Approaches 



In essence the problem besetting educators in career-oriented education is how to assess performance that 
essentially is a synthesis of te.:hnica! knowledge, technical skills, and technical judgment, and is inhercntiy 
holistic. There may be no "right" measures for assessing performance in carecr-oriented education because, 
by their very nature, the etUvitifts are not performed as discrete units. Professional practice is not merely a 
series of acts, rather it is a proctsa. It would follow that the assessment of professional performance must be 
process-oriented and holistic «» well. Not all approaches to assessment, however, may reflect that notion. 
There may be no one best way to approach assessment in carecr-oriented education; in the elementary stages 
we may have to learn througli a process of trial and error. 

The American Managemem Associeition (AMA) and the Harvard Medical School have lecentiy developed 
programs which pursue maritedly different approaches to assessment of professional performance. The AMA 
assessment model seeks to dcterraiiie th« extent to which a student has acquired and can use eighteen generic 
management competencies which were designated common to superior managers by a research team that had 
reanalyzed over 2,000 job studies. 

The AMA's competency model diff^^rs from other generic models in the criteria used in determining 
nMnagement competencies. Most odier competency models are based on theories of management and findings 
of expert panels and/or job analyses. By contrast, the competencies in the AMA model were ascertained by 
analyzing the components of the performance of outstanding managers. 

In this case, the criteria used for judging students' performance are not determined by the faculty, but 
rather by outside researchers; however, it is the faculty members who assess the student's level of competence. 
This assessment inocess has a dual focus: audit and feedback. The audit process involves: a) four interactive 
exercises wifli simulated recreations of varied managerial situations; and b) a battery of tests designed to 
evaluate students' traits, motives, learning styles, cognitive abUities, and interests. Knowledge competencies 
are tested by both objective and case study exams. In addition, video-t^ exercises and an audio-taped 
interview are assessed by being analyzed and coded in terms of die basx competencies on which the program 
is based. The results are shared with the participants during the feedback process. The essential components 
of the audit and feedback activities include a competency profile based on input ftom tests, questionnaire 
results, and data regarding an individual's behavior patterns from peers and faculty. In addition, each student 
receives a "Development Plan," which is a blueprint for action to fiU the g^ in knowledge and skills 
identified in the audit, as weU as a "Back Home Simulation," which aUows participants to apply what they 
have learned in simulated workplace situations. 

Clearly, the AMA model embodies a stricUy defined set of procedures that are quite rigidly adhered to in 
an effort to produce more competent managers. The AMA approach thus attempts to reduce tiie levels of 
ambiguity and uncertainty as much within the training process itself as the manager might seek to do in the 
workplace. 

By contrast, the OUver WendeU Hohnes Society's New Pathway Project in General Medical Education a* 
Harvard proceeds ftom the assumption that there is more uncertainty and ambiguity both in the process rr 
training and assessing medical students and in tiie worid of medicine dian has been previously acknowledged. 
It is not the body of knowledge that is under scrutiny, but how to apply that knowledge. The AMA model 
impUes that good management technique rests upon a frameworic of action tiiat is rational and determinate. 
By contrast, the HMS model rests on the premise that good, medical practice requires rational as weU as 
intuitive (or what Scfadn would call artistic) judgment. 

The New Pathway Project (which includes twenty-four randomly selected students in its first-class, 1985- 
86) is designed to address die critical needs and pressures of medical educators and students. Assessment is 
a central feature of the Program. Like noany other aspects of tLe Program, the evaluation component is very 
much an interactive process. Faculty and students woric closely together. A faculty advisory network closely 
monitors student progress and provides regular feedback to the student and preceptor. The preceptor, in turn, 
IKovides ongoing q>praisal of the student's interptrsonal, attitudinal, and skills development. 

A conceptual framework, set forth in a Ust of "guiding questions" with accompanying references and 
support materials, directs die students to the key principles, concepts, and learning issues in each unit of the 
cumculum. Students are evaluated for their general knowledge, problem-solving, and clinical reasoning 
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abilities by their responses to a selected set of these ''guiding questions/* The emphasis on content is in no 
way diminished by this approach. Mastery of essential knowledge is appraised by means of self-directed 
testing, and clinical competence is tested using programmed patients, allowing cross-student comparisons and 
assessment of a single student's development over time. Overall evaluation of students is competency-based: 
students respond to a randomly selected, statistically significant sample of the total set of guiding questions/* 
The effectiveness of the New Pathway approach will itself be assessed by comparing the performance of 
students in the Program with those pursuing the standard curriculum on such factors as: 

• knowledge of basic science and scientific method; 

• clinical problem solving ability; 

• modes of self-learning and self-assessment; 

• professional attitudes; and 

• adaptive strategies for coping with stress. 

Students from both groups will be interviewed periodically to study the evolution of their concepts of 
competence and caring. (Harvard Medical Alumni Bulletin, 1984, pp. 14-24) 

What makes the New Pathway's process of assessment so remarkable in terms of the history of medical 
student education. Is the degree to which it reflects a new Gestalt in educating — and evaluating — the medical 
student. Traditionally, evaluation of a medical student's progress has been a formal, well-defined process 
aimed at measuring a predetermined set of outcomes primarily through written and oral examinations. There 
was little, if any, emphasis on attitudinal and behavioral factors, or on assessing performance and progress 
through interpersonal communications. Much of the ''new wave" orientation within the New Pathway Project 
is not unique to Harvard. Similar innovations are taking place at the medical schools of McMaster, Brown, 
and Southern Illinois Universities. 

A striking difference between the AMA's and Harvard's New Pathway's approaches to assessment is that 
the latter emphasizes a continuing, never ending process of becoming a professional practitioner, with the 
recognition that the decision outcomes and ultimate behavior may not follow any prescribed procedure, and 
that every demonstration of technical judgment may be unique because of the differences of each situation 
the professional encounters. The AMA's approach to assessment, by being based on eighteen well-defined 
generic competencies, implies a less open-ended, more determinate process, with a well-defined and replicable 
outcome. 

In conclusion, we wish to reiterate our conviction that in both its content and its modes of student assessment, 
career-oriented education needs to place greater emphasis on performance under real or sited practice-related 
conditions. It is important to shift from an "information-intensive" approach to one that stresses the ability 
to use cognitive, as well as other forms of knowledge in complex and ambiguous situations. ITdc similarities 
between effective practice in a broad range of professions far exceed the differences. What is valid and 
necessary for medical competence is largely applicable, as well, to professional practice in management, 
engineering, and many other fields. The kinds of innovations in assessment and self-assessment pioneered in 
a few medical schools and some management programs at this time should find their way, with appropriate 
modifications, into other career-oriented curricula as well. Given the proportion of our undergraduates and 
graduates enrolled in career-oriented programs, this issue should receive as much attention as that of assessment 
in the liberal arts. 
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TO IMAGINE AN ADVERB 



Concluding Notes to Adversaries and Enthusiasts 



This conclusion has three limited purposes: First, to speculate too briefly on the role of judgment in culture 
and language as a theoretical ground for thinking about assessment. Second, to indicate some key issues that 
are more implicit than explicit in the collection of essays you have just read. Lastly, to provide a bibliography 
of technical and theoretical references that institutions may find helpful in more advanced stages of their study 
of assessment. 



As the papers in this collection have indicated, assessment is a comparatively new word in the language 
of higher education. It is a word with which we seem alternately fascinated and fearful. The emotive meaning 
with which we thus load the word is paradoxical* since higher education has been in the business of assessment 
since the founding of the medieval universities, and that business has been tacitly assumed by all cultures 
and economies. It is, by one interpretation, an indispensable system in the body of our institutions, much 
like our lymph nodes or bone marrow: we ?arely think about it, but we couldn't live without it. 

Having discovered the word, though, some have embraced it as the heart of higher education, wishing 
upon it functions it may not be designed to perform. Others have simply wished it away, believing it to be 
either ex.tianeous or an outright threat to the body academic. While the essays in this volume both explain 
and explore the enthusiast's response, the first part of this conclusion will address the adversary's position. 

Let us cr^ two worlds by the two major uses of the term, "assessment." The first is that of ordinary 
language use, broad and informal: "assessment" is used almost interchangeably with "judgment," but the 
situations in which one would choose the term are those involving behavior, the results of behavior, or the 
possibilities for behavior. 

The second use of the term is technical, codified, and formal: "assessment" is an umbrella term for the 
activities of gathering, measuring, and conununicating information about individual human performance with 
respect to discrete tasks requiring the demonstration of knowledge and skills. These activities vary according 
to the intended uses and users of the information, for example, screening (e.g. college or program admissions), 
sorting (e.g. placement), enabling (e.g. as an instructional method), certifying (e.g. degree qualifying), etc., 
but always involve more than one occasion of measurement or more than one judge if they are to be assess- 
ments. Uses of aggregates of information based on individual performances are, in our common parlance, 
"evaluations." 

In either world, one would have to alter human language rather radically in order to do away with assessment. 
Some languages have developed with a minimum of prepositions, but none to my knowledge has developed 
without adverbs. The adverb judges performance; it compares, places, and qualifies events and actions. It 
not only tells us where and when actions took place, but how they took place. Verbs do not stand in an 
undivided empire of meaning; it is an inherent tendency of the human mind to qualify observations of events, 
actions, performances, and in so doing, to judge. 

Ancient epistemology, modem metaphysics, and conxmporary psychology all reinforce this fimdamentai 
notion evident in the very nature of language. Judgments, as Kant pointed out, involve quantity, quality, and 
relations — irrespective of their particular enq>irical content. In our time, both Piagetian psyciu)logy and 
generative grammar draw on siniilar assumptions concerning innate forms of reasoning: there is something a 
priori in the human mind that enables it to order and judge experience, and that "something" can be induced 
logically or inferred from behavior, particularly verbal behavior. 



by Clifford Adelman 



Assessment: One Word, Two Worlds 
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The faculty of judgment, however, does not yield ^assessment" until it is codified in social organization. 
This codification is inevitable, and arises from the needs of society for expertise. As the social unit becomes 
more complex, various kinds of **economic" activity emerge, each demanding specialization of behavior, 
and each specialized behavior involving an informal selection process based on multiple observation and 
judgment. 

ynitn it comes to matters that the social unit regards as critical to its survival, this informal judgment 
evolves into certification. The society formally confers a collective judgment of expertise through a public 
symbolic act. By this theory, the very first certification occured when we annointed our tribal priest. By 
whatever criteria we had established, this person was judged by us to be able to represent our interests and 
hopes before the gods. The act of annointing was our way of granting the priest a license, a public acknowl- 
edgement of expertise. And no doubt we authorized this person to carry artifacts that symbolized that license- 
not unlike the badges, uniforms, and parchments we gnuit to holders of licenses and similar certifications in 
a modem economy. In all these cases, though, ancient and modem, we grant the **license" by reference to 
criteria established by our culture and by comparing the qualifications of various individuals to hold that 
license. 

In a simple truism, Eugene Webb (1966) reminds us that ''measurement is. . .always. . .a comparison" 
(p. 6). It is a comparison of a representation of a reality to another representation or to the reality itself. 
Consider: when we use a bathroom scale, we compare the number indicated (a representation of reality) to 
our sense of a standard, and we judge whether the reality represented by the number should be more or less. 
The criteria for that standard arc both psychological and empirical. Medical science says that at such-and- 
such a height, bone structure, age, and sex, ideal weights should range in a given band. How have these 
"ideals" been determined? By empirical studies of the relationship between these variables and indicators of 
health in large samples of the population. People with characteristics M, P, and Q who want to live longer 
or stay healthy, will strive to maintain a weight within the band. Of course, some people may wish to defy 
the odds. But the point is that they have norms, indicators for assessing where they should be, and they know 
the consequences of not being there. 

There is not much difference between these norm-referenced measures and those applied in education. 
Through the accumulation of evidence and practice, scales and norms have been established in reading, for 
example, in virtually every culture in the world. Equally in India, Brazil, France, and the U.S., there arc 
indicators of what it means to read at X level, and rcsearch has well demonstrated that what Cummins (1980) 
called cognitive-academic language proficiency (CALP) is one of the strongest determinants of an individual's 
academic development. Given the evidence, all of these systems say that a student at a particular level of 
education or in a particular institutional environment should be able to accomplish certain reading tasks in 
order to succeed at that level of education and in that environment. As in the case of body weight, we know 
the consequences of not achieving that particular level of rcading. 

These examples bring us to the second world of assessment, one that evolves naturally fix)m the first. 
Codifications of judgment as to who does what how arc inevitable when the economic oitter involves an 
increasing division of labor. We now live in a culturc dominated by licensure and credentials, both of which 
require tiurd-party assessment of our knowledge and performance. Not only does this system seem to woric 
fairly weU, but we aU expect it to woric. Our expectations are reflected in a web of laws, regulations^ and 
guidelines we have implicitiy demanded of govemments and professions, and in the fact that most of the 
assessments lying behind credentials and licenses arc absolute. That is, you either pass the assessment or you 
don't; and there is a rather unambiguous line of demarcation. We do not award half pilot's licenses; and we 
do not award full licenses to Uie person who passed flight training but not the navigation exam. The same 
type of observation can be offered for nurses, accountants, pharmacists, stockbrokers, architects, real estate 
agents, etc. Over 800 occupations arc licensed in one or morc states; and to be licensed in 500 of those 
occupations— from air conditioning mechanic to medical records technologist— one must pass a written 
examination (Wigdor and Gamer, 1982, p. 133). 

The issue goes beyond lictnsurc. For example, Wigdor and Gamer rcport that approximately 1.6 million 
qyplications arc received every year for positions with the Federal government ranging from stenotypist to 
air traffic controller for which some kind of assessment is required and that approximately 45% of those 
assessments involve written tests (pp. 124-5). The process of selecting a forcign service officer, for example, 
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involves written tests, a writing sample, an in-basket test, an interview, and a presentation/negotiation exercise. 
In the course of these assessments, some 27 categories of knowledge, skills, aptitudes, and personal char- 
acteristics are judged against pre-set criteria. 

On the stale level, the data cited by Wigdor and Gamer show that at least 33 state governments use written 
tests to scraen applicants for technical jobs, at least 30 do so for professional jobs, and at least 1 8 for managerial 
and administrative jobs (p. 129). 

The point it that assessment is no passing fad in either society or education. An education system that 
neither pitdisposes nor prepares students to take **third-party** examinations, an education system that does 
not assist students in understanding and articulating criteria for performances based on cognitive skills, is 
condemning them to a life outside the economic mainstream of virtually every nation on earth, indeed, is 
condemning economies themselves to uncertainty and mediocrity. 

In light of these realities, there is a profound paradox in American higher education. As the papers in this 
volume by Teiry Hartle and John Harris point out, we are virtually the only major higher education system 
in the worid that has combined the instructional and certifying function in the same person — the individual 
faculty member. Our custom of continuous classroom assessment by different faculty is — by the standards of 
most natiooa— bizarre, if not outrightly inefficient, since shared criteria for what nnakes for academic achieve- 
ment are few. As the ACE Task Force on Credit and Credentials observed, classroom ^'assessment techniques 
vary from the crude and simple to the refined and sophisticated,'* and standards of performance ''fluctuate 
aocoiding to faculty members and examination systems, the qualifications of suidents available, [and] the 
state of development** of a given field (Miller and Mills, 1978, p. 20). What is even more paradoxical— and 
tragio— is that it is not considered polite to talk about the differential criteria for achievement in American 
academic cireles. The reason we have de facto national standardized tests at the point of entrance to graduate 
or professional school is that at least they represent a conunon currency — something we cannot say about 
college credits, grades, or degrees. 

Credits and Credentials: The Faith of the Academy 

Skmie of the impetus for the current assessment movement emerges fion the broader credentialing function 
of institutions of higher education. The degree, as a credential, holds an "advisory" status, but some degrees 
are more than that, e.g. "one requirement in qualifying for governmental or voluntary credentials" (Miller 
and Mills, 1978, p. 9). We often overtook the fact that a great deal of assessment goes on in American higher 
education precisely because of those degrees that are requirements in the credentialing process in fields related 
to puUic health, safety, and welfare and/or in occupations for which either the state or a voluntary professional 
association requires a license or certificate. 

The nugority of degrees we award, however, do not fall in these fields. The credentials may be in the 
public interest because they "recognize an^l encourage pride in accomplishment and the mastery of knowledge" 
(Miller and Mills, 1978, p. 10), but have not been subject to public scrutiny — at least, as Terry Hartle 's essay 
points out, until now. 

One reason the public and its representatives are now looking carefully at the credits and credentials awarded 
by institutions of higher education is that the Academy has made inqplicit claims for what they represent, 
similar to those made in the broader economy about licenses and certifications. In other words, we advance, 
as puUic and common, symbols that are privately (even idiosyncratically) defined. To the Academy* it is an 
article of fidth dutt Aese symbols are measures of learning, yet the only public definition of both of them is 
couched in terms of time a nd even then, in terms of time allocated for learning, not time actually used for 
learning. Finthennore, as Warren (1974) notes, the award of credit is an "all-or-none" situation that renders 
progress toward die degree a matter of mechanistic perseverance, and that the learning presumed to take place 
in nM)6t courses has rarely been validated by ounprehensive assessment. 

It is partly for dus reason that our principal current interests in assessment in higher education lie in the 
cognitive dimensions of student growth, specifically in psychological (as opposed to behavioral) outcomes 
dmt take place during die coU^ years and not afterwards. Ewell (198S) points out that these distinctions 
(psycbologtcal/behavioral; within-college/after-college; cognitive/affective) "combine and interact in numy 
ways,'' and that the different co^Aibinations * 'define relatively distinct sets of research activities" that illustrate 
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different aspects of * •outcomes assessment. ' ' Some of these activities (cognitive, psychological, within-coUege) 
••require careful instrumentation** in pre/post-testing, others (affective, behavioral) call for surveys of students 
and alumni, and still others (behavioral, within-college) require the careful analysis of unobtrusive daU such 
as ••course-taking patterns, changes in student major and status, and retention (p. 3). But to put it simply, 
we are now concerned, more than ever, about publicly accessible knowledge of what students learn in college. 

What Did the Papers in This Coiiection Do? 

Recall that these papers were conunissioned for a conference that a college catalogue might list as ••As- 
sessment 101." It was assumed that a majority of the 7(X) attendees at this conference were exploring the 
basics, and coming to terms with some fundamental questions, e.g. What are the ranges of methods and 
instruments available for different uses of assessment? How can assessment be used as an instructional tool? 
What are the costs of different types of program and institutional evaluations using assessment data? How 
docs institutional type affect the objectives, development, and implementation of assessment programs? What 
is an ••assessment center" and how does it work? 

Appropriately enough, the p^rs do not provide the level of technical assistance that would be presented 
in ••Assessment 301." Likewise, they do not approach assessment as principally a problem of institutional 
politics and faculty motivation, hence do not offer guidance on the implementation of innovations in academic 
organizations or on faculty development. Those are subjects for other conferences and other volumes, but 
not this one. 

As a collection, the five papers reflect our current dichotomous view of traditional forms of testing and 
evaluation and emerging forms of performance assessment. The former dominate the presentations of Haitle, 
Harris, and Ewell/Jones, the latter of Loacker et aL and Elman/Lynton. The two views are conscious of each 
other. Each refers to the other. Each sometimes acknowledges that the other is appropriate, even successful, 
in certain circumstances. And yet, ultimately, each is skeptical of the other. 

There are genuine differences between ••production measures" and ••recognition measures" (Cooper, 
1984). The former require an individual to engage in an activity that directly embodies the desired skill or 
competence. The latter require an individual to judge simulated products of that activit)'. In the first, we 
observe behavior; in the second, a representation of behavior. These are two comer*s of Webb's (1%6) 
triangle for accurate measurement of any human activity: observation, trace, and archive. 

The skepticism and dichotomous views are thus ultimately false. Assessment can (and does) use both types 
of measures. In both, instruments and methods are selected according to context, purpose, and inacticality. 
Both are also subject to the canons of validity and reliability, and both rest on the principle of expert judgment. 

Let's talk about a few of these concepts, not to provide a technical primer or even a preview of ''Assessment 
301 ," rather to insure that the reader reflects on these papers with a sense of some of the important structural 
features of assessment that they assume. 

Validity. Whether we are talking about testing or perfbrnumce, the current discussion of assessment in higher 
education cannot avoid the concept of validity. Validity is not a psychometrician's hocus-pocus: it is an 
absolute necessity in the structured judgment of human performance. The user of a method or instrument of 
assessment simply must be able to persuade others to accept the results according to the purposes of the 
assessment, and to accept what the results represent. There are, of course, different kinds of validity: predictive , 
content, and construct; but no assessment is inunune to judgments of one or more of them. The closer an 
assessment methodology comes to the individual student's perfomumce as the ultimate unit of analysis, the 
more predictive validity comes into play. Notice, when you read the Loacker et al. pq)er, diat the develqnnental 
aspects of the Alvemo approach to assessment essentially invite more judgments of predictive validity than 
some of the traditional testing approaches outlined by John Harris. At the same time, though, one of the 
virtues of the • 'Alvemo doctrine" of multiple observation in assessment lies in its recognition that die predictive 
validity (or, as Mentkowski and Loacker (198S) call it, ••perfomuuice validity") of a single measure decreases 
over time, particulariy when the external criteria of performance change. 

Nonetheless, predictive validity is very important in assessments such as basic skills placement tests 
administered to freshmen on entrance to college. A survey of over 600 conununity colleges by Woods (1985), 
for exanq)le, indicated diat over half used systematic predictive validity research on placement tests (p. 22). 
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But some of the approaches advocated by Harris, particularly those involving essay or short-answer (as 
opposed to multiple-choice) examinations, often present problems in validity because the act of writing may 
interfere with other skills and knowledge being assessed. The problem is not insuperable, as Hey wood (1977) 
has suggested, if we pay more attention ''to the [content] validity of the question and the scheme [performance 
criteria] against which it is nuuked" (p. 36). In such assessments, attention also needs to be paid to the time 
frame. If speed of response is not a performance criterion for an essay examination (let alone for any other 
type of assessment), we dilute the validity of the method or instrument by placing arbitrary time constraints 
on students. 

Expert Judgment and Reliability. Expert judgment is expressed in a number of ways in assessment, and 
thm is no assessment in which the concept does not apply. Someone determines the content and standaids 
of performance of every assessment. Whether those specifications are mushy or technically explicit, we oddly 
use a fallacy in argunientatioiH--the appeal to authority— in tacitly accepting them. Of course, the setting and 
degree of acceptance varies. We demand reliability studies of standardized tests, the si»ecifications for which 
are developed by experts in both content and psychometrics. Each of the Graduate Record Subject Area tests, 
for example, has a board of examiners {q>pointed with the advice of the professional associations/learned 
societies in that field, and faculty in that field generally accept the expertise of these peer representatives in 
matters of setting the content specifications for the examinations. The development of each test is also conducted 
by psychometricians who can determine the difficulty-levels of questions, equate the scales of different versions 
of the same test, etc., and we generally accept their expert judgment in matters of performance scales and 
benchmArics. Once the reliability of those tests has been demonstrated, we seem relatively comfortable with 
the results. 

In the realm of performance assessment, however, whether through essay examinations, simulations, etc., 
expert judgment involves a reliability problem (and a validity problem, as well, when one seeks to identify 
external expert judges for a performance assessment in a specific field). This has long been a criticism of 
classroom examinations designed and judged directly by individual faculty, and the suggestion is implicit in 
some of the papers in this volume (Hams, Loacker et al , and Ehnan/Lynton) that the reliability of performance 
assessments would be enhanced by team development and multiple judgments of more than one expert. To 
the extent to which performance criteria are explicitly stated, to the extent to which there is consensus on the 
criteria, and to the extent to which the distinction among levels of performance is clear, then ''inter-scorer" 
correlations can determine the reliability of an assessment. Where the correlations are comparatively high, 
say .65 or better, the task (and its performance criteria) can be retained. Where the correlations are lower, 
then one ought to reexamine both the task and the performance criteria. 

Cooper (1984) also points out that reliability is an inherent problem in performance assessment * 'because 
different topics often require different skills or make different conceptual demands" on students (p. 4). While 
this is one more argument for multiple measure: cf student academic achievement in the same content or 
skill areas, the more general point is that reliability, like validity, applies not only to standardized testing but 
to other forms of assessment as well. 

Criteria of Content and Performance 

The new assessment movement in higher education prefers criterion-referenced measures to norm-referenced 
(^'standardized") tests. WhUe the dichotomy between the two is partially false, there is no question that 
criterion-referenced measures can serve more functions at the same time, provided that we can reach consensus 
on performance standards. It may be helpful to consider both halves of that sentence. 

A criterion-referenced measure is designed to determine the degree of mastery of a body of knowledge 
a skill by . an individual student irrespective of the performance of other students. For that reason, the body 
of knowledge or skill or cognitive cq)acity (the ''content domain") is defined in detail, and the definition is 
public^ i.e. students know it, faculty know it, indeed, anyone who wants to know it can know it. A detailed 
analysis of the information concerning student mastery of the domains of content explicitly defined allows 
diagnostic uses of these measures for purposes of improving learning, instruction, and curriculum. 

Norm-referenced measures also involve definitions of content domain (it's absolutely silly to claim that 
ttey don't), but those definitions tend to be more general and less put ; One can infer diese characteristics, 
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for example, from content representativeness studies of various Graduate Record Examination Subject Area 
Tests (see Oltman, 1982; DeVore and McPeek, 1985). But norm-referenced measures are more concerned 
with comparing one student's performance to that of other students, and hence provide a different kind of 
information. This information is less useful for diagnostic puiposes, but more useful for selection (Klitgaard, 
1985). 

If it is silly to claim that norm-referenced measures do not define a ^'content domain,** it is equally silly 
to claim that criterion-referenced measures cannot be ''standardized** and even r rd. A long time ago, 
Ebel (1962) convincingly argued that to the extent to which we reach consensus t *omain of content, and 
generate equivalent tasks for students to demonstrate their nniastery of that domain, we * 'standardize** a 
criterion-referenced measure. Who "reaches consensus?** If faculty do, then we can canonize continuous 
classroom assessment by aggregating judgments and raising them to the level of standards. 

One is occasionally impressed with how well college professors can state the discrete competences, 
capacities, skills, and knowledge they expect students to develop. Then can, in fact, describe the content 
domain. But even in those cases there is a studious avoidance of performance criteria. They can tell us 
"what,** but can*t tell us how to recognize "how well.** Such phrases as "evidences understanding,*' 
"demonstrates awareness,*' "conununicates effectively,'* do not help anyone assess performance. There 
seems to be a limited and stock set of verbs that are mechanically generated in the process of writing criterion- 
referenced assessment tasks. Conunon sense suggests that the more limited and basic, the vocabulary of 
performance, though, the less reliable the assessment. 

It would not surprise me if a majority of college faculty found these statements awkward and childish. 
Indeed, a survey of departmental admissions conmiittees and dears in graduate schools indicated that infor- 
mation on student performance presented in such forms — ewevi in institutions receptive to nonstandard data — 
basically alienated them (Knapp and Hamilton, 1978). 

Even in competency-based programs, crit mon statement provide guidelines for what students are expected ^ 
to do, not how well they are expected to perform. For example, an assignment "to evaluate the rhetorical 
effectiveness** of a conununication "and its contribution the effectiveness*' of a communication "and its 
contribution to the effectiveness of the argument" in that communication, includes, as a performance standard, 
"evaluation of riietorical effectiveness (25%)'* (Hoyt, 1978, p. 144). Unfortunately, that type of tautological 
statement is more the rule than the e.;ception. The exceptk)ns, though, are worth noting, e.g. in an institutional 
program — Clayton Junior ColIege*s conununication assessments— and in a testing program — the Academic 
Competences in General Education experiment conducted by Jonathan Warren in the late 1970s. 

Developing statements of performance criteria that can be reliably applied by different faculty in different 
settings requires more wo k than most are willing to invest in the task. It is a matter of expanding our language 
space, of including a richness of verbs that describe what students do and do not do, and, more importantly, 
of using adverbs and using them well. Without the detailed standards that adverbs yield, the quality of 
information generated by an assessment suffers, and faculty are justly skeptical. So are public policymakers. 
In the absence of accuracy in criterion-referenced standards of performance, it becomes rather easy to turn 
to the certainty of a stanine. 

Thare is nothing sophomoric about using the wealth of our language in establishing detailed, public criteria 
for both content domains and performance standards, teaching to them, and measuring student performance 
against them. As Secretary Bennett writes in the Foreword to this volume, "when a college or university 
does that ... it simply does what it set out to do, and then checks to see how well it has succeeded." In 
this sense, he reminds us, there is nothing wrong or "shameful" about "teaching to the test.** 

Organizational and Poiicy issues 

There are a number of critical issues that current discussions concerning assessment gloss over, as if their 
mere mention causes discomfort. They ought to be noted here, so that discussions based on the v/oxk represented 
in this volume might take them into account. 

The first concerns taculty resistance to third-party assessment. To some, assessment is a symbolic activity 
that says, in effect, we. do not trust our faculty. If students see that faculty are not trusted, they will have 
one more reason for not pursuing academic careers. If faculty perceive that they are not trusted, it is said, 
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we will have worse morale problems than we have already. The objection here is that the assessment of 
student learning — ^no matter what form it takes — will inevitably be used as an assessment of faculty competence. 
But this is like blaming the store that sold you the camera for the fiizzy pictures you took. It is the student 
who performs, not the faculty member. 

One should note that faculty do not object to third-party assessment in matters of admissions and placement. 
Indeed, Woods' (1985) survey of community colleges reveals that the ••primary source of pressure" to use 
tests in the admissions process is the faculty (p. 1 1). 

The tnist issue has another — and legitimate— dimension: the relationship of assessment to the promises we 
make to students. We promise to help students develop the intellectual capacities necessary to succeed in 
their careers and to live rich and rewarding lives. We promise to help them develop their writing and 
communication skills and capacities for reflective judgment. Yet if assessment promises only a mass of 
standardized, multiple-choice tests that rely principally on recognition, recall, and speed of response--none 
of which are higher order intellectual capacities, and all of which follow mechanical •'fill in between the 
lines with a No. 2 pencil only please" formats— we will undercut all the efforts we otherwise make to improve 
writing, listening, and speaking, let alone to stimulate and enlarge the reflective capacities of the mind. 

A second contentious and often ignored issue in these discussions is that of the investment of time demanded 
by assessment. As the paper by Ewell and Jones well demonstrates, assessment carried out for purposes of 
placement or program evaluation is not all that costly on a per-student basis. But some faculty can argue that, 
direct costs aside, they already devote an enom^ous amount of time to assessment, and that some of the new 
methodologies (e.g. those described by Loacker et aL) radically diminish the time allocated for instniction 
by replacing creative ••enabling" activities with mechanical ''certifying" activities. The argument that per- 
formance assessment is itself an instructional activity does not impress those who are already exhausted with 
careful reading and commentary on masses of papers and examinations, and who might say that a surfeit of 
assessment teaches the student a great deal about assessment but very little about anatomy and physiology, 
economic statistics, 19th century American fiction, or anything else students come to college to learn. 

Third is the issue of the effects of assessment on minorities, particularly blacks and Hispanics. The common 
case is usually applied in uiscussions of tests designed and used for purposes of selection, e.g. the SATs or 
LSATs, where predictive validity is at issue, and in which blacks and Hispanics score significantly lower 
than whites and orientals; where the test scores tend to oveipredict the subsequent academic performance of 
blacks in particular (Klitgaard, 198S); and where the preference of the critics is to change the tests rather 
than improve the education of these disadvantaged students. 

Leaving that complex issue aside, however, the effects of assessment on minorities are, in fact, insidious — 
but for very different reasons than those presented in the conunon case. Simply by virtue of the politics of 
accountability that have created the competency-based basic skills programs in the urban school environments 
through which most of them pass, disadvartaged students are subject to a great deal of testing at the elementary 
and sdcondaiy level. The process of assessment, however, treats these students merely as vehicles for producing 
indicators of school performance, and teaches them so narrowly to the tests that they do not fully develop 
the type of learned abilities that are measured by the SATs or ACTs. Unfortunately, the basic skills centers 
at many colleges perpetuate this behavioristic instructional paradigm through programmed nuiterials, and 
minorities tend to be disproportionally represented among the victims. 

Fourth, assessment in higher education will not command either legitimacy or respect as long as it primarily 
seeks to certify comparatively low levels of cognitive skills. Given the realities of the political uses of 
language, "assessment" in higher education will carry negative symbolic baggage if it is perceived as insuring 
only that college graduates can utter grammatical sentences and perform basic arithmetic functions. The nature 
of our assessments express what society wants from higher education, and if that's what the assessments «ay , 
then eventually some state legislatures — let alone students, faculty, and administrators — will reject the meth- 
odology altogether. 

In light of this issue, it is no wonder that elite institutions and flagship campuses of state universities are 
not leaders in the current assessment movement (the notable exceptions are principally liberal arts colleges 
such as Swarthmore and Hampshire, which have practiced rather creative approaches to assessment for 
decades). It has been observed, in fact, that the less selective the institution, the more likely faculty and 
administrators wUl seek to use assessment for purposes of instnictional improvement and/or institutional 
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development, marketing, and public relations. Whatever the benefits to those institutions (and they may be 
considerable), as long as the broader interest in assessment is confined to them, it will have little public 
credibility. 

This exclusionary tendency is unfortunate for a number of reasons. First, complex institutions such as 
research universities have, within them, programs and professional schools that use an incredible variety of 
assessment methodsr and as the paper in this collection by Elman and Lynton indicates, can be exemplary 
laboratories for the development and validation of these methods. Second, the fragmentation of all these 
methods and assessment activities within the complexity of a research university prevents institutional learning; 
but the literature on organizational structure and processes in universities suggests some very practical strategies 
for overcoming that fragmentation. If the most elite, complex, and influential institutions of higher education 
can demonstrate how much they can learn and improve by a coordinated assessment program, that learning 
will be more easily transferred to other institutions and to decisionmakers in state legislatures, state boards 
of higher education, and central system offices. Third, the faculty of these institutions are mosi likely to be 
members of committees that set the specifications for de facto national examinations such as the GRJBs and 
state licensure examinations in professional fields, so there is a natural base of experience in research universities 
with critical technical aspects of assessment such as defining subject domains, setting performance criteria, 
and determining the most reliable methods of administration. The more other faculty can learn from these, 
the greater the benefits to all institutions of higher education. 



What can we conclude from the papers in this volume and the issues raised in both Secretary Bennett's 
Foreword and this conclusion? 

First, it is time for some serious study of assessment in American higher education by college faculty and 
administrators themselves. The intention of such study would not be to learn about assessment as an end in 
itself, rather, it would be to learn how to use assessment to improve curriculum and instruction, and as an 
occasion for reflecting on both what it means to be educated at the college level in individual disciplines and 
what it means to develop the various cognitive capacities of young adults. 

Secondly, it is also time for critical analysis. We*ve witnessed too much blind enthusiasm in some quarters, 
and deaf rejections in others. For there to be critical analysis, at least a modicum of technical knowledge is 
necessary. There are those too eager to emulate the value-added** model at Noitheast Missouri State, the 
developmental model at Alvemo, or the comprehensive performance model as practiced in assessment centers 
run by major employers. There are significant problems with each of these models irrespective of issues 
concerning organizational context and transferrability. Klitgaard*s (198S) discussion of the difficulties of 
translating the theoretically attractive** notion of value-added into measurements useful in an imperfect 
society and an ambiguous future is well worth pondering as an example. If we are serious at all about improving 
the education of college students, and using assessment as one of our tools, then we cannot gloss over these 
problems. 

Lastly, the hour for polemics is over. Addressing the American Association for Higher Education in 1980, 
Francis Keppel contended that **despite the rhetoric and generalizations that we have all used, we do not 
have the kind of detailed and comparable information on student performance** that enables students, faculty, 
institutions, accrediting associations, and state governments **to make the choices*' that each party has to 
make to participate effectively in a system founded on human judgment. Six years and as many national 
reports later, we are just starting to develop that information. The parties owe it to each other to drop the 
polemics and get to woric. 



In Conclusion 
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